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NOTES ON “THE LEGITIMATE IN WAR.”* 
By MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, U. S. Army. 


Tuis subject is one of great importance and of general 
interest. As has been in the past so must be in the future; 
as new means of destruction are invented, the question will 
be raised and must be decided, is this a legitimate mode of 
civilized warfare? As has been well shown by Lieut. Sears, 
the first popular impulse is to condemn every new method 
of destruction. But this is, in general, only because the 
new method is more horrible than those with which men 
have become familiar. It is the tribute of civilized man to 
the common feelings of humanity. While soldiers must 
treat this feeling with due respect, they cannot be governed 
by it. They must decide coolly and deliberately, in accord- 
ance with sound principles, whether each newly invented 
method of destruction is or is not justifiable under the stern 
exigencies of war. 

What, then, is the fundamental principle which must be 
the basis upon which the decision of all such questions is to 
rest? This principle is the answer to the question, what is 
the legitimate object of war? In the first place, it must be 
borne in mind that the object and end of war is ot “to 
kill.”. This is but one of the means necessary to the end. 
As a comprehensive, general! statement, it may be said that 
the object of war is to conquer an honorable, advantageous, 
and lasting peace. The condition most to be desired by 
all civilized nations, as most conducive to the prosperity 
and happiness of each, is that of peace and friendship with 
mutual respect for each others rights. We must regard 


*Read before the U.S. M. S. Institute, Dec. 30, '79, after the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of a paper on va rye in Warfare” by Lieut. Sears, 
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war, however frequently it may recur, as but a temporary 
interruption of this desired condition and as the necessary 
means of restoring peace upon satisfactory terms. It should 
also be remembered that war between nations is frequently 
the work of temporary rulers or of political factions having 
temporary ascendancy. The passions of the great body of 
the people are aroused only by the simple fact of a conflict 
between the national governments. It is of the utmost 
importance to the future welfare of both nations that this 
temporary passion of the people be not converted into last- 
ing hatred, by such acts of war on either side as the future 
sober judgment of mankind must condemn as inhuman. I 
speak only of the considerations of public policy. It is not 
necessary to argue such a question upon the grounds of 
morality or religion. 

In a war between a civilized people and incorrigible sav- 
ages, the only possible means to the legitimate end may be 
extermination. In such a case the shortest and cheapest 
mode is the best. Some few of the American Indians may 
be of this class. But the great majority of them are not. 
Hence, even in our dealings with them we have no right to 
disregard the rules of civilized warfare, although we may 
have to modify their application according to the character 
of the enemy. 

But our present subject relates to the laws of war among 
civilized nations ; and, bearing in mind the principle enunci- 
ated, viz.: that the end of war is not destruction, but 
peace and profitable friendship, we have little difficulty in 
deciding nearly all questions which may arise respecting the 
lawfulness of means to be employed. 

First, we must premise that, as a necessary consequence 
of our principle, the only legitimate objects of attack are 
the military power and resources of the enemy. We have 
no right to destroy either life or property in mere wanton- 
ness. Even further, the benefit to us must bear a reason- 
able proportion to the injury inflicted upon the enemy, to 
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justify the destruction of life or property, especially of life. 
Thus, for example, we may not put prisoners of war to 
death in order to save ourselves the trouble and expense of 
guarding and feeding them, although this may impose upon 
us a great burden and seriously cripple our operations. 

On the other hand, it follows from our principle that all 
the means, not condemned by the common sentiment of 
mankind as mean or cowardly (such as assassination and 
poisoning), which tend dzrectly and adequately toward the 
destruction of the military power and resources of the 
enemy, must be regarded as legitimate. Such means can- 
not be condemned on the ground that they are terrible and 
sweeping in their destructive effect. On the contrary, these 
are good reasons for their adoption, as tending to make the 
contest ‘short, sharp, and decisive,” and still more, as tend- 
ing to prevent nations from going to war upon slight provo- 
cation. Again, there is no ground for the condemnation of 
such means in the fact that they may be employed secretly, 
like torpedoes, disguised shells, etc., provided they are em- 
ployed for a /egztimate purpose only. The same love of 
“fair play” which finds its most emphatic expression in the 
universal condemnation of assassination and poisoning, re- 
quires that the secret methods of war should not be so em- 
ployed as to involve the destruction of those who have no 
reason to suspect and hence to avoid them. That is to 
say, they must not be used, as a rule, beyond the immediate 
theatre of war where they would expose the lives of peace- 
ful people. But, against the armed forces and war material 
of the enemy, all of the approved military methods involve 
as great a degree of secrecy as possible. They are all alike 
to be judged by the standard of utility, that is to say, by 
the relation which the benefit derived or expected by the 
one side bears to the damage done to the other. In this 
respect a distinction is to be drawn between men and war 
material. The war material of the enemy may be destroyed 
wherever you can reach it and by whatever means. But 
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you have no right to kill his troops not on the field of 
battle, except as an unavoidable incident to the destruction 
of ships, magazines or other war material which they may 
be guarding or occupying for hostile purposes. For ex- 
ample, to blow up a train or transport loaded with troops at 
a distance from the theatre of war would be unjustifiable, 
while the same act in case the troops were moving on to the 
field of battle would be perfectly legitimate. The latter 
might determine the issue of a battle, while the former 
could produce no good effect at all proportionate to the 
destruction of life. On the other hand, to blow up a whole 
fleet of war ships and transports on the eve of their intended 
departure on a hostile expedition, would be a legitimate 
though terrible act of war. The great end to be gained 
would justify the inevitable destruction of life. 

It should be noted that the agents employed in any of 
these secre¢ acts of war are held to have forfeited their lives 
if caught zz the act or before they have returned within 
their own lines. But this is not on any assumed ground 
that they have violated the “laws of war.” For example, 
all nations habitually employ spies, yet spies are always 
hanged if they are caught. It is an error to speak of a spy 
as violating a law of war, though by a law of war he must 
be hanged. All secre¢ agents of the enemy, who appear 
without arms or uniform, that is in the disguise of friends, 
are condemned to death solely because there is no other 
adequate means by which men may be deterred from under- 
taking such enterprises. If there is anything dishonorable 
in the character of a spy it reflects upon those who employ 
him and not upon the opposite party. He is executed only 
as a means of protection against very great injury—vastly 
greater than a single individual can inflict by any open act 
of war. 

But the armed and uniformed crew of a torpedo boat 
cannot be treated like the disguised manipulator of an 
“infernal machine.” If they are taken alive, they must be 
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treated as prisoners of war. Yet any nation may claim the 
right, in view of the enormous damage which a few reckless 
men may thus inflict, to order that no quarter shall be 
given to any who may engage in such enterprises. But 
such an order must be made known in advance to the 
enemy, to avoid the appearance of bad faith. All efforts of 
this kind contemplate, not the conquering merely, but the 
total destruction of the opposing force. Hence those 
engaged in the enterprise may justly expect nothing short 
of total destruction themselves, if the enemy is able to 
inflict it. But good faith requires that this be distinctly 
understood between the opposing powers ; and besides, it is 
to our advantage to let our enemy so understand it in 
advance, the object being to deter men from undertaking 
such work or to make them timid in the execution of it. 
Of course there are some men who are not thus affected, 
but the great majority prefer to have some chance, however 
slight, of living to enjoy the honor of their great exploit. 
It is difficult to define any distinction between the relative 
rights of two belligerents. Yet it seems impossible to deny 
that such distinctions do exist, both in reason and in morals. 
Means which might be at least of doubtful legitimacy in 
the attacking party would seem clearly legitimate in the 
defense. So the weaker party might defend himself by 
means which would seem barbarous if employed by the 
stronger. If a weak nation should find itself unjustly 
assailed by a more powerful neighbor, it could not be 
expected to be very scrupulous about the use of means to 
bring it victorious out of the unequal contest. Its estimate 
of the danger of retaliation would probably be the only 
restraint in that regard. Soa city subjected to the horrors 
of a siege, its women and children exposed to bombard- 
ment and starvation, may justly resort to any means to 
destroy or drive off the besiegers. Again, a retreating 
army, hard pressed by a more powerful enemy, may destroy 
everything to check the pursuit, including all the sources of 
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water if possible. But if poison were used for this pur- 
pose, it would be necessary to give full warning so that no 
one might use the poisoned water, even inadvertently. The 
object is not to poison the enemy, but to practically destroy 
the water so that he cannot use it. 

The theory is that the attacking or pursuing party always 
has the option to continue or desist, and hence that they 
cannot resort to means of doubtful legitimacy; while the 
party besieged or pursued may have no option but effectual 
resistance or submission on such terms as the conqueror 
may please to dictate. In such a case any doubt must be 
decided in favor of the legitimacy of any effectual means. 
If, for example, an iron-clad fleet were to enter the harbor 
of New York and threaten to bombard the city in default 
of a money ransom, no one, I imagine, would hesitate a 
moment to give them all the “Greek fire” at command, 
although it might cause every man on board to disappear 
in smoke. 

The advancing spirit of the age does not condemn any 
mode or means of war simply because it may be extremely 
destructive, but only if it be wselessly or unnecessarily so. 
If, in blowing up a ship of war, you have any choice whether 
you will destroy the crew or make them prisoners, you are 
bound to decide in favor of humanity. But you cannot 
leave the ship unharmed simply to save the lives of the 
hostile crew ! 

On the other hand, advancing civilization will, doubtless, 
more and more emphatically condemn any wanton or unnec- 
essary destruction of human life in war. The tendency of 
science is to make war a contest between physical forces 
and skill in their use on either side, rather than one of per- 
sonal prowess and the brute force of disciplined masses of 
men. This, together with the increasing regard for human 
life, must lead to even more rigid rules of public law against 
the mere killing in war without due regard to the legitimate 
results. 
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The fact is even now generally recognized that a very 
large percentage of the killing is almost entirely unpro- 
ductive of any good result to either side; and since it is 
necessarily mutual it is simply a permanent injury to both 
parties which does not produce any appreciable influence 
upon the pending conflict. It is the gazz or loss of a battle 
which really counts in war. The numbers killed on either 
side are comparatively unimportant, except as influencing 
the result of that one contest. The indications now are 
that this distinction will become greater in the future, and 
we may be sure it will be universally recognized throughout 
the civilized world. With this will come even more 
emphatic demands that the dictates of humanity be not 
disregarded. 

The principle that destruction must cease when, and only 
when, resistance or the power of resistance ceases, con- 
demns the use of poisoned arrows or missiles of any kind, 
and that for the reason that “our business” is zot “to 
destroy him (the enemy), but to dzsad/e him or put him 
hors de combat, and that not permanently but for the period 
of the campaign. Itis generally admitted, for well known 
reasons, that -an army is even more disabled by a certain 
number of men wounded than by the same number killed. 
Hence we have no excuse for wantonly inflicting death or 
permanent disability. We would come nearer an excuse for 
killing our prisoners to save the force necessary to guard 
them, and their rations. The sick and wounded, including 
those of the enemy who fall into our hands in the case of 
victory, as well as prisoners generally, are an enormous bur- 
den uponanarmy. Yet they must all be properly cared for. 
If we may use poison or explosive bullets to make sure that 
the wounded will die, we may as well use the bayonet for 
the same purpose after the wounded have fallen into our 
hands. 

But when we come to the reverse of this question, the 
answer is as clearly the reverse. ‘ Had we only copper from 
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which to fabricate our projectiles,” we surely would not “ hes- 
itate about casting it into bullets because the metal might 
inflame the wound inflicted.” We do not hesitate to shoot 
an enemy in battle for fear the wound may kill him, any 
more than we use the bayonet after the fight is over to com- 
plete what the shot has but partially done. 

All of Lieut. Sear’s argument on this point is based upon 
the erroneous theory that the prime object of military weap- 
ons is to &z//7. Onthecontrary, the object is to dzsadble, and 
whether this is done by killing or wounding or even by de- 
moralization is of comparatively little importance. The 
object is to defeat the hostile army, not primarily to kill the 
men ; and the common sentiment of mankind says, “ no wan- 
ton killing that does not directly tend to the general result.” 

Future wars seem likely to consist of only a few great bat- 
tles or a single campaign, in which the loss of life on either 
side will be small in proportion to the numbers engaged. 
The sick and wounded will generally be sent to the rear, no 
more to appear on the field during that war. To inflict dis- 
abling wounds upon your enemies will be, even in a greater 
degree than it is now, more to your advantage than to kill 
them. It is no recommendation to a particular kind of mis- 
sile that it is more deadly than another. Yet it may not be 
condemned on that account, if it is otherwise more effective. 
Thus, explosive bullets of ordinary calibre have been con- 
demned by common consent of the civilized nations, on the 
ground that the explosion adds little or nothing to the dis- 
abling effect of the shot, while it does greatly increase the 
probability of subsequent death from the wound; that is, it 
does damage without corresponding benefit. Yet it is to 
be noted that the treaty powers took care to confine this 
restriction within very narrow limits as to calibre, so as to 
permit the arming of sharpshooters with heavy rifles throw- 
ing explosive bullets, for the purpose of exploding the 
ammunition chests of the enemy. This, the latest decision 
of civilized nations upon any question of the kind, is a close 
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indication of the dividing line between the legitimate and 
the illegitimate in civilized war. Of course, this dividing line 
can never be laid down with absolute certainty, though its 
approximate position can always be known. It would be 
well if all doubtful cases, as they arise, could be decided by 
the common consent of nations, as in the case of explosive 
bullets. 


The following letter, which has recently appeared in the public prints 
and comes from high military authority, is published in connection with 


General Schofield’s paper : 
Berwin, December 11, 1880. 


You have been so good as to forward to me the manual published by 
the Institut de Droit International, and you hope for my approval of it. 
In the first place, I fully appreciate the philanthropic effort to soften the 
evils which result from war. Perpetual peace is a dream, and it is not 
even a beautiful dream. War is an element in the order of the world 
ordained by God. In it the noblest virtues of mankind are developed ; 
courage and the abnegation of self, faithfulness to duty, and the spirit of 
sacrifice ; the soldier gives his life. Without war the world would stagnate 
and lose itself in materialism. 

I agree entirely with the proposition contained in the introduction 
that a gradual softening of manners ought to be reflected also in the mode 
of making war. But I go further, and think the softening of manners can 
alone bring about this result, which cannot be attained by a codification 
of the law of war. Every law presupposes an authority to superintend 
and direct its execution, and international conventions are supported by 
no such authority. What neutral State would ever take up arms for the 
sole reason that, two powers being at war, the “laws of war” had been 
violated by one or both of the belligerents? For offences of that sort 
there is no earthly judge. Success can come only from the religious, 
moral education of individuals, and from the feeling of honor and sense 
of justice of commanders who enforce the law and conform to it so far as 
the exceptional circumstances of war will permit. 

This being so, it is necessary to recognize also that increased humanity 
in the mode of making war has in reality followed upon the gradual 
softening of manners. Only compare the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
war with the struggles of modern times. 

A great step has been made in our own day by the establishment of 
compulsory military service, which introduces the educated classes into 
armies. The brutal and violent element is, of course, still there, but it is 
no longer alone, as once it was. Again, governments have two powerful 
means of preventing the worst kind of excesses—strict discipline main- 
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tained in time of peace, so that the soldier has become habituated to it, 
and care on the part of the department which provides for the subsistence 
of troops in the field. If that care fails, discipline can only be imperfectly 
maintained. It is impossible for the soldier, who endures sufferings, 
hardships, fatigues, who meets danger, to take only “in proportion to the 
resources of the country.” He must take whatever is needful for his ex- 
istence. We cannot ask him for what is superhuman. 

The greatest kindness in war is to bring it to a speedy conclusion. 
It should be allowable with that view to employ all methods save those 
which are absolutely objectionable. I can by no means profess agreement 
with the Declaration of St. Petersburg when it asserts that “ the weakening 
of the military forces of the enemy” is the only lawful procedure in war. 
No, you must attack all the resources of the enemy’s government, its 
finances, its railways, its stores, and even its prestige. Thus energetically, 
and yet with a moderation previously unknown, was the late war against 
France conducted. The issue of the campaign was decided in two months, 
and the fighting did not become embittered tilla revolutionary government, 
unfortunately for the country, prolonged the war for four more months. 

I am glad to see that the manual, in clear and precise articles, pays 
more attention to the necessities of war than has been paid by previous 
attempts. But for governments to recognize these rules will not be 
enough to insure that they shall be observed. It has long been a uni- 
versally recognized custom of warfare that a flag of truce must not be 
fired on, and yet we have seen that rule violated on several occasions 
during the late war. 

Never will an article learned by rote persuade soldiers to see a 
regular enemy (sections 2-4) in the unorganized population which takes 
up arms, “spontaneously” (so of its own motion) and puts them in 
danger of their life at every moment of day and night. Certain require- 
ments of the manual might be impossible of realization; for instance, the 
identification of the slain after a great battle. Other reauirements would 
be open to criticism did not the intercalation of such words as “if cir- 
cumstances permit,” “if possible,” “if it can be done,” “if necessary,” 
give them an elasticity, but for which the bonds they impose must be 
broken by inexorable reality. 

I am of the opinion that in war, where everything must be individual, 
the only articles which will prove efficacious are those which are addressed 
specifically to commanders. Such are the rules of the manual relating to 
the wounded, the sick, the surgeons, and medical appliances. The general 
recognition of these principles, and of those also which relate to prisoners, 
would mark a distinct step of progress towards the goal pursued with so 


honorable a persistency by the Institut de Droit International. 
CounT von MOLTKE, 


To Pror. BLUNTSCHLI, ETC. Field Marshal-General. 
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THE SIEGE OF PLEVNA.* 
By LIEUT. TASKER H. BLISS, First U. S. ARTILLERY. 


“If thou art a great general, Marius, come down and fight!” 
“If thou art a great general, Silo, make me come down and fight ! "— 
PLUTARCH. 


THE succession of ages brings to the great principles of 
any art no change in their essential features; and in this 
haughty reply, sent by one of the greatest of Rome’s gene- 
rals to the taunting challenge of the Servile chief, is to be 
found the expression of a sound principle in the art military. 
It matters little that this epitome of generalship, like the 
speeches that grace the histories of Thucydides and Livy, 
may, likely enough, have found no other utterance than that 
given it by the pen of the historian, and be merely another 
of those aphorisms that add a charm to the pages of Plu- 
tarch. So far as concerns the principle involved, to know 
that the historian thought it, is sufficient reason to believe 
that the general may have acted it. Acted or not, it con- 
tains the germ of one of those great truths which, wrought 
out by the experience of past ages, form to-day the sol- 
dier’s secular Bible. It is a theme upon which we can 
moralize both to our profit and our interest, and, as a 
preacher selects a theme to which he can make the applica- 

* Written at a time when the subject was being widely discussed by professional men, 
this paper purported to be nothing but a compilation of the opinions of well-known mili- 
tary critics, the desire of the writer being to excite among the members of the Institute a 
discussion of a question that was not only complicated in its many relations to modern 
military science, but also interesting above all others since the memorable days of Grave- 
lotte and Sedan. 

For both facts and opinions, recourse was had to the invaluable work of Lieut. Greene, 


to the monographs of Thilo Von Trotha and Von Schréder, as well as to the criticisms of 
Brialmont, of the English Prize Essayists, and others. 
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tions of his text, so, this evening, let us consider, in the light 
of our text, the now familiar subject to which I have the 
honor of asking your attention—the siege of Plevna. This 
title is, in one sense, a misnomer. The siege proper is a- 
subject for a book, not for an essay. -Where, then, shall we 
begin? If we take, as the starting point, the completion of 
the investment, on the 24th of October, we shall rule out 
the most instructive part of the operations. On the other 
hand, beginning with the 2oth of July, a mere description 
of the first three battles would exceed the limits of our time 
and patience. Moreover, such a description would possess 
no interest ; for we all have it on our study tables, and can 
consider it at our leisure. As each succeeding battle was 
but a repetition on a larger scale of what had gone be- 
fore, it is not necessary for our purpose to carefully examine 
them all. The details of the first two battles are easily re- 
membered, and in examining them our attention will be 
drawn to the important questions connected with all the 
others. My purpose has, therefore, been this—to give only 
so much of the descriptive part as may be necessary to de- 
velop the points most worthy of consideration. Many here 
have carefully reflected upon the questions suggested, de- 
veloped, or settled at Plevna, and I have endeavored to put 
up a series of pegs, upon which each can hang his opinion in 
view of all the rest. There are many side issues that can be 
made, and have been made, the subject of exhaustive papers. 
“The Effect of Breech-loaders upon Tactics ;’ “The 
Best Method of the Attack and Defence of Field-works ;” 
“ The Effect of Field Entrenchments upon Tactics ;” “ The 
Absolute Value of Long-range Fire ;” “The Best Method 
of Carrying Ammunition and Supplying it to an Advanced 
Line ;’ “ The Future Value of Field Artillery ;’—such are 
the questions that give an idea of the general scope of our 
subject—The Siege of Plevna. On these points 1 have 
collected as many general facts as I could put into one 
paper, and I present them to you with no other purpose 
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than that of exciting a discussion upon their respective 
merits. I claim nothing original in the matter, but have 
taken facts and opinions from those sources where I could 
best find them. In many cases I have made literal transla- 
tions from French and German, but the foot notes will indi- 
cate the original where I do not directly refer to it. The 
general outline of the contents of the paper comprises : 

1. A general description of the immediate Theatre of War. 

2. The relation of this theatre to the more remote parts ; 
or, its strategical value. 

3. Its relation to its immediate environs ; or, its tactical 
value. 

4. A short description of the battle of the 2oth of July ; 
criticisms. 

5. A short description of the battle of the 3oth of July ; 
criticisms. 

6. General considerations and conclusion. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE IMMEDIATE THEATRE OF WAR. 


To the south of the Danube, parallel to its course, and at 
a mean distance of 60 or 65 miles, lies a chain of hills, known 
in ancient history as Mount Hcemus; to-day, the range 
of the Balkans. Upon the east, it terminates in a bold, 
rocky headland, on the border of the Black Sea; while, in 
the west, dividing at Mount Pindus, in the Province of Al- 
bania, it merges in one direction into the Great Alps—in 
the other it is lost amid the plains of the classic land of 
Greece. These three ranges form one-half of the water-shed 
of the Adriatic and the AZgean Seas, as well as of the valleys 
of the Save, the Maritza, and the Danube. From an aver- 
age height of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, the Balkans 
slope down, on the north, in two successive plateaux, 
to the bed of the river. These two plateaux are known 
as the “Highlands of Bulgaria ;” the lower one consti- 
tuting the Danube Vilayet, in the political division of 
the Empire. The latter of the two terminates on the 
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river in a bluff for the most part quite steep, and which, 
rising to a height varying from 300 to 600 feet, is 
deeply indented with gullies and ravines. Through the 
limestone that overlies the Balkan granite, the mountain 
streams and the rivers that traverse the province have cut 
deep valleys of erosion, which, owing to the steepness of 
their walls and the scarcity of bridges, present great difficul- 
ties to the passage of artillery and trains, and often, indeed, 
to that of lightly equipped infantry. The general appear- 
ance of the surface of the lower plateau is that of a gently 
undulating upland, its rich soil readily producing abundant 
harvests ; while the surface of the upper one is for the most 
part covered with heavy forests—facts that will be worth 
our while to bear in mind. 

Among the rivers in the part of the theatre of war under 
consideration, the Wid is the only one of any interest. Ris- 
ing amid the deep gorges of the Chodscha Balkans, it flows 
northwards through a narrow bed and empties into the 
Danube at a point about twenty miles above the town 
of Plevna. The narrow valley widens somewhat on the left 
side, opposite the Plevna bridge; with this exception, it is 
shut in by steep banks, which fall rapidly to the water's 
edge. In the vicinity of Plevna, the usual width of 160 feet 
increases, soon after a rainfall, to one of 240 or 250 feet. 
The average depth is scarcely three and a-half feet, but at 
high water it can be crossed at two points only, viz., by a 
ford near Opanetz, and by the Plevna bridge. The latter, 
which is the viaduct of the great Sophia-Biela-Rustchuk 
highway, is built of nine stone piers and a wooden super- 
structure, having a total length of 325 feet.* 

The streams that flow into the Wid from the right bank 
are all fordable, but the deep valleys that they have cut 
in the limestone of the plateau offer very great difficulties 


* The bridges indicated in the Russian maps and plans are the war bridges thrown 
over the river by the Turks and Russians.—vide Von Schroder, Das Verschanzte Lager von 
Plevna, p. 33. 
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to the movements of large bodies of troops.* It is import- 
ant to bear in mind the relations that these deep ravines 
bear to each other, for the three sectors into which they 
divide the ground had, perhaps, as much influence as any 
other consideration in determining the Russian dispositions. 

About three miles from the Wid, in a horse-shoe shaped 
hollow, formed by the junction of the Grivitza and Tutche 
enitza ravines, lies the town of Plevna. In the month of 
June, 1877, it contained eighteen mosques, twc churches, 
and thirty-two hundred houses; and counted upwards of 
17,000 inhabitants—Mohammedans and Christians in equal 
proportions. Thickly clustered about it—some lying hidden 
in the hollows of the water-courses, others perched on the 
neighboring hills—are the numerous villages of the Bulga- 
rian peasants or of the Circassian immigrants. Not only in 
these. villages, but in the large town of Plevna, the low, 
half-buried houses are built of soft wood, the timbers being 
rudely joined, and the chinks filled up with clay. The gov- 
ernment offices, the mosques, and churches are the only 
buildings of solid construction. This fact explains why so 
little use was made of the outlying villages as auxiliaries to 
the defence. No amount of preparation could make them 
tenable. Now let us take a glance at the position that made 
the thitherto obscure Turkish village an object of so much 
importance to the Russians—of so much interest to all the 
world besides. 

1st. Its relation to the comparatively remote parts of the 
Theatre of War. 

From three directions excellent roads lead into the town 
of Plevna. Over the Orchanie Pass there comes from 
Sophia, Midhat’s highway, which, running to the northeast 
along the plateau between the valleys of the Isker and the 
Wid, turns at length to the right and enters Plevna from due 
west. Leaving the town it runs by Bulgareni and Gorni- 


* The Tutchenitza ravine, according to a Russian report, varies, in the vicinity of the 
Green Hills, from 160 to 325 feet in depth. Vid. Von Schréder, p. 33. 
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Studen to Sistova, thence over the Jantra Valley by Biela 
to Rustchuk, where it is connected by rail with the Black 
Sea on the one hand, with all parts of Roumania on the 
other. Finally, an important road runs along the slopes of 
the Green Hills until it clears the head of the Tutchenitza 
ravine, when it turns southeast and leads to Lovatz. The 
roads north towards the Danube and the working roads be- 
tween the villages are worn in the natural bed of clay by the 
high-wheeled carts of the peasantry, and in wet weather are 
practically impassable. The difficulties are further increased 
by the miniature cahions of the many water courses that 
must be crossed. These are either not bridged at all, or the 
bridges, where they exist, are connected with the plateau 
above by steep ramps impracticable for heavy teams.* 

2d. The relation of Plevna to its immediate environs. 

For our immediate purpose this is a most important 
point, and one that merits careful attention. During the 
early phases of the struggle before the town, the most im- 
portant fighting took place in the eastern and southeastern 
portion of the ground shown in the limits of the map. This 
is divided by the Grivitza and Tutchenitza brooks into three 
radial sectors. On the right of the Grivitza brook lies the 
“ North Grivitza Ravine,” a little valley between the village 
of Grivitza and the Turkish Redoubt of the same name. 
The central sector is indented by three deep chasms: (1.) 
The “Radischevo Ravine,” running east and west ; (2.) The 
“South Grivitza Ravine,” running north and south; (3.) 
The“Central Ravine,” running northwest through the plateau 
to Plevna. Through this “ Central Ravine’ passes the road 
from Plevna to Pelisat, intersecting upon the plateau the 
Grivitza—Tutchenitza—Bogot road. The plateau upon 
which this intersection lies was called by the Russians, “Re- 
serve Hill,” because it was here that the main reserve was 
stationed in the great battles before the town.t 


* vid. Von Schréder, Das Verschanste Lager, p. 22. 
t vid. ibid. p. 24. 
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The third sector, west of the Tutchenitza Ravine, was of 
great tactical importance on account of the highway that 
leads from the south of the town along the vine-covered 
slopes of the third knoll of the Green Hills, over the crests 
of the second and first knoll, and thence southeasterly to 
Lovatz. This is the scene that all will at once connect with 
the name of Skobeleff. The surface of the ground between 
the villages of Karakioi, Kartudschaven, Medevan, and Pet- 
jernitza is covered with heavy forests of oak and beech, as is 
also the right bank of the Tschernjalka brook and the greater 
part of the Tutchenitza Plateau. The “Green Hills” and 
the slopes in the neighborhood of Grivitza are covered 
with vine-yards, while scattered trees dot the ground about 
the villages of Krishin, Brestovetz and Utschinn—Doll. 
From Grivitza to the north as far as the Krajova Redoubt 
timber is found in scattered clumps. With these exceptions 
the ground in the vicinity of Plevna is open, and upon the 
treeless surface wheat and maize grow in great abundance. 
At the time of the first and second battles, the corn in many 
places stood high enough to conceal a horse and his rider.* 

We are now, perhaps, better able to appreciate the difficul- 
ties with which the Russians had to contend and some of 
the causes of their early disasters. If in criticising their dis- 
positions we hastily conclude that some of their greatest mis- 
takes could have been easily avoided we shall be very much 
mistaken. In the haste to detect errors the natural causes 
for many are apt to be overlooked, and the mistakes have 
been wantonly attributed to criminal carelessness, or to in- 
excusable blundering. Both sides have enough of this to 
answer for without charging them with any more than is 
necessary. Von Schroder clearly and candidly points out 
the effect made upon the Russian dispositions by the ravines 
described above. The Russians have been unmercifully 
criticised for the lack of unity and coherence in the attack- 
ing line and the non-availability of the reserve at the neces- 


*vid. Von Schréder Das Verschanste Lager, pp. 22-23. 
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sary time and place. In the Archiv fir die Artillerte-und 
Ingenieur-Offiztere des deutschen Reichsheeres for 1878, Von 
Schréder points out the influence of these deep gorges, 
without, however, attempting to explain away obvious mis- 
takes and faulty dispositions. A general advance of the 
whole line soon resulted in a necessary separation into sev- 
eral isolated assaults in which those on one plateau could do 
little to assist the struggle on either side, whilst the Reserve, 
if naturally, though unnecessarily, brought forward to 
strengthen one part of the line, could reach any other only 
by a wide détour. So Krudener on the right, Prince Sha- 
koffskoi in the centre, and Skobeleff on the left could look 
for no direct help from any other part of the line, and to but 
an uncertain support from the Reserve ; while on the other 
hand, the Turks could rapidly move from a central position 
to any point necessary. Now, one further consideration. 
Why was Osman’s position at Plevna so threatening to the 
Army of Invasion? Three facts give the answer to this 
question : 

1. The strength of the force under the Grand Duke at 
the time Osman took up his position at Plevna and the re- 
lation of this force to those of the Turks south of the Bal- 
kans and in the Quadrilateral—forces that needed only time 
for concentration. 

2. The disposition of his force in a long line from Sis- 
tova to the Shipka Pass with an exposed flank to the 
West. 

3. The direction of the roads leading out of Plevna. 

At the beginning of the time we are considering, there were 
over the Danube four corps (the VIIIth, IXth, XIIth and 
XII Ith), two rifle brigades, Skobeleff’s independent division 
of Cossacks, and one brigade of Sappers—in all about 
100,000 Infantry, 15,000 Cavalry, and 440 guns. To this 
was soon added the IVth corps. Of this force the XIIth 
and XIIIth corps, with an additional cavalry division of the 
VIIIth corps were united under the Caesaravitch and di- 
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rected against Rustchuk; Gourko, with 15,000 or 16,000 
men, was over the mountains ; the remaining divisions of the 
VIIIth corps were at Tirnova, while the IXth corps under 
Krudener was operating against Nikopolis. On the other 
hand there were 50,000 splendid fighting men under Sulei- 
man south of Shipka Pass ; in the Dobrudscha, at Schumla, 
and other garrisons in the Quadrilateral there were under 
Mehemet Ali 135,000 men whose undisciplined character 
was as yet unknown to the Russians ; Osman was at Plevna 
with 40,000 men ; Chevket Pasha had upwards of 30,000 at 
Sophia, while the garrisons of Widdin and Lovatz amounted 
to 20,000 more* The Grand Duke might well hesitate to 
follow the bold steps of Gourko—to make the Balkans an- 
other Alps, himself another Hannibal. A glance at the map 
will show that had Osman’s army possessed any active of- 
fensive strength (and as yet the Russians had no reason to 
believe the contrary), it threatened by way of Lovatz and 
Selvi the throat of the invasion at Shipka Pass ; by Gorni- 
Studen and Biela it could strike its heart at Sistova and at 


| 


| 


the bridges of Pyrgos. It was, perhaps, a consciousness of — 


the remote possibility of such an event that induced the 
Grand Duke to order Krudener to seize Nikopolis at any 
cost and take a defensive position along the Wid or the 
Osma. His plan seems to have been to build a living wall 
along the two sides of the Jantra valley, a plan that under 
the circumstances was as unique as it was impracticable. It 
has been bluntly compared to a board fence, having the dis- 
advantage that there was no reserve board-pile, so that if 
a panel or two were knocked out by some unruly ani- 
mal against which it was designed as a protection there 
would be left a yawning gap. No sooner had the IXth 
corps crossed the bridge at Sistova on the roth of July, 
than it was ordered against Nikopolis. It was bent upon a 
mission that gained no laurels for its leaders, but one that 
covered its sturdy soldiers with a bloody fame. The IXth 


*These are the numbers generally given, but are for the most part conjectural. 
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corps was under the command of Lieut. Gen. Baron Krude- 
ner, with Major Gen. Schnitnikoff as Chief of Staff. It was 
composed of the 5th Infantry Division under Gen. Schilder- 
Schuldner, (1st Brigade, 17th and 18th Regiments; 2nd 
Brigade, rgth and 2oth Regiments) ; 31st Infantry Division 
(1st Brigade, 121st and 122d Regiments; 2d Brigade, 123d 
and 124th Regiments) ; 9th Cavalry Division (1st Brigade, 
gth Dragoons and oth Uhlans; 2d Brigade, 9th Hussars 
and 9th Don Cossacks.) With this corps were the 5th and 
31st Brigades of Field Artillery. The Caucasian brigade of 
12 squadrons, that we shall have occasion to notice here- 
after, relieved the 9th Hussars and the 9th Dragoons, who 
were joined to Gourko’s advanced guard. The absolute 
strength of this command is not given, but it could not have 
been much over 30,000 men, with 8,200 horses and 108 guns. 
During the operations at Nikopolis, the Cossack scouts 
brought in word of a strong Turkish force on the river Wid.* 
Telegraphic orders were thereupon sent by the Grand 
Duke from Tirnova to occupy Plevna without delay. Ac- 
cordingly, on the evening of the 16th of July, the day of the 
surrender of Nikopolis, Krudener ordered Gen. Schilder- 
Schuldner to move out with the rst Brigade of the 5th Di- 
vision, 4 batteries, and the 9th Don Cossacks on the roads 
leading to the southwest. To this command was added, 
“1, the 19th Regiment, which with one battery and two sot- 
nias was already on the highroad from Rustchuk to Plevna 
(one battalion with the baggage at Bulgareni and the rest 
at Poradim); 2, the Caucasian brigade of Cossacks and its 
mounted battery, which were also at Bulgareni. Total 
strength—g battalions, 16 squadrons, 6,500 men, and 46 
guns.”+ 
* What this force was is even now uncertain. At what time Osman moved from Wid- 
din is a matter of conjecture, but it was in consequence of one of the last orders issued by 
the Serdar Ekrim, Abdul Kerim. Before Osman reached the Wid, however, a force esti- 
mated at 10,000 or 12,000 men moved from Sophia, passed through Plevna and went 


down the road to Lovatz. It may likely enough have been this force that attracted the 
notice of the Cossack scouts. 


¢Vide Greene, Russ. Camp. in Turkey, pp. 189-190 
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THE ADVANCE. 

The Centre—The main column (17th and 18th Regi- 
ments and 4 batteries) moved southwards towards Verbitza, 
reaching that point at 2 p. M., July 19th, and at once began 
an artillery duel with the Turkish batteries, 

The Right.—The 9th Don Cossacks moving more to the 
southwest, had at this time arrived at Riben, 8 miles to the 
right and rear. Hearing the sound of the guns they ad- 
vanced to Bukova, two and a half miles north of Plevna, 
where they were held in check by the Turks. 

The Left-—The 19th Regiment was in bivouac at Zgal- 
evitza, a reconnoissance by two sotnias having been repulsed 
at Grivitza. The Caucasian brigade was resting quietly at 
Tutchenitza. 

The entire front occupied by Schilder-Schuldner at night- 
fall of July 19th, was therefore some 17 miles. 


THE ATTACK, 


The attack was ordered at daylight of the 20th. The ac- 
tion was begun at 4 a. M. by the Turks, who attacked the 
right flank of the Don Cossacks near Bukova. The Cossacks 
were reinforced by two companies from the baggage guard 
and one battery, but were forced to retreat about noon. 

At 4:30 A. M. three batteries in the centre opened fire on 
the Grivitza trenches from a point about 2,500 yards to the 
north. At 5:30 a. M. the Russians attacked the line of 
trench, the 18th Regiment and the right companies of the 
17th carrying the western extremity and reaching at 7 a. M. 
the outskirts of the town, where they remained until 
11:20 A. M. 

The one battery on the left flank came into action at 5 a. 
M. against the trenches south of the Chaussée. Shortly af- 
terwards the 19th Regiment advanced, carried the three 
lines of trench and reached the eastern side of the town at 


9 A. M. 
The Caucasian brigade attempted, but without success, 
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to assist the assault of the 19th Regiment by turning the 
right flank of the Turks. 

The right and left of the Russian line at 9 a. M. were, re- 
spectively, close upon the northern and eastern skirts of the 
town, yet they could have no communication except by 
a detour of 7 miles. The Turks then rallied, attacked the 
Russians in great force and drove them back with severe 
loss. 

Thus ended the fight of the 2oth of July. Now let us con- 
sider some of the points most worthy of notice in the opera- 
tions that terminated in this first defeat at Plevna. 

1. But little importance seems to have been attached at 
Russian headquarters to the reports current in Tirnova dur- 
ing the middle of July that strong Turkish columns were 
moving from the west and southwest. Plevna is but 26 miles 
from Nikopolis, yet at the latter place were kept idle for 6 
days one entire cavalry division, and at least one battery of 
horse artillery, whose timely use might possibly have saved 
all subsequent disasters on the Wid.* 

2. The 5th division marched in two widely separated 
columns against an enemy whose strength and position were 
unknown. The cavalry regiments instead of moving in front 
were kept in rear or on the flanks. No communication be- 
tween the columns seems to have been maintained, so that at 
a critical moment the General commanding was ignorant not 
only of the position of the enemy but was uncertain as to 
the position of the other part of his own force. Capt. 
Von Trotha says that the cannonade opened from Schuld- 
ner’s column served merely as a cloak to painful uncertainty, 
and that the only good it could have done was to warn 
straggling detachments of the approaching struggle. From 
the traditional use of the Russian cavalry it might have 
been supposed that these regiments would push forward a 
day’s march in advance of the infantry columns—a move 
that they could easily have made. Osman had no cavalry 


*Vide Von Trotha, Der Kampf um Plevna, p. 32. 
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THE ADVANCE. 

The Centre-—The main column (17th and 18th Regi- 
ments and 4 batteries) moved southwards towards Verbitza, 
reaching that point at 2 Pp. M., July roth, and at once began 
an artillery duel with the Turkish batteries, 

The Right.—The 9th Don Cossacks moving more to the 
southwest, had at this time arrived at Riben, 8 miles to the 
right and rear. Hearing the sound of the guns they ad- 
vanced to Bukova, two and a half miles north of Plevna, 
where they were held in check by the Turks. 

The Left-—The 19th Regiment was in bivouac at Zgal- 
evitza, a reconnoissance by two sotnias having been repulsed 
at Grivitza. The Caucasian brigade was resting quietly at 
Tutchenitza. 

The entire front occupied by Schilder-Schuldner at night- 
fall of July 19th, was therefore some 17 miles. 


THE ATTACK. 


The attack was ordered at daylight of the 20th. The ac- 
tion was begun at 4 a. M. by the Turks, who attacked the 
right flank of the Don Cossacks near Bukova. The Cossacks 
were reinforced by two companies from the baggage guard 
and one battery, but were forced to retreat about noon. 

At 4:30 A. M. three batteries in the centre opened fire on 
the Grivitza trenches from a point about 2,500 yards to the 
north. At 5:30 a. M. the Russians attacked the line of 
trench, the 18th Regiment and the right companies of the 
17th carrying the western extremity and reaching at 7 A. M. 
the outskirts of the town, where they remained until 
11:20 A. M. 

The one battery on the left flank came into action at 5 a. 
M. against the trenches south of the Chaussée. Shortly af- 
terwards the 19th Regiment advanced, carried the three 
lines of trench and reached the eastern side of the town at 
A. M. 

The Caucasian brigade attempted, but without success, 
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to assist the assault of the 19th Regiment by turning the 
right flank of the Turks. 

The right and left of the Russian line at 9 a. M. were, re- 
spectively, close upon the northern and eastern skirts of the 
town, yet they could have no communication except by 
a detour of 7 miles. The Turks then rallied, attacked the 
Russians in great force and drove them back with severe 
loss. 

Thus ended the fight of the 2oth of July. Now let us con- 
sider some of the points most worthy of notice in the opera- 
tions that terminated in this first defeat at Plevna. 

1. But little importance seems to have been attached at 
Russian headquarters to the reports current in Tirnova dur- 
ing the middle of July that strong Turkish columns were 
moving from the west and southwest. Plevna is but 26 miles 
from Nikopolis, yet at the latter place were kept idle for 6 
days one entire cavalry division, and at least one battery of 
horse artillery, whose timely use might possibly have saved 
all subsequent disasters on the Wid.* 

2. The 5th division marched in two widely separated 
columns against an enemy whose strength and position were 
unknown. The cavalry regiments instead of moving in front 
were kept in rear or on the flanks. No communication be- 
tween the columns seems to have been maintained, so that at 
a critical moment the General commanding was ignorant not 
only of the position of the enemy but was uncertain as to 
the position of the other part of his own force. Capt. 
Von Trotha says that the cannonade opened from Schuld- 
ner’s column served merely as a cloak to painful uncertainty, 
and that the only good it could have done was to warn 
straggling detachments of the approaching struggle. From 
the traditional use of the Russian cavalry it might have 
been supposed that these regiments would push forward a~ 
day’s march in advance of the infantry columns—a move 
that they could easily have made. Osman had no cavalry 


*Vide Von Trotha, Der Kampf um Plevna, p. 32. 
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worth mentioning, and the Cossacks were always more than 
a match for the irregular Circassians.* An approach from 
the north-east would have revealed the great natural strength 
of the north front running from the heights above Grivitza 
to Opanetz on the river. A short rapid ride to the south 
would have made evident, in some degree at least, the 
weakness of the eastern salient, and a reconnaissance in force 
would have developed the position and character of the 
trenches above Grivitza and south of the Chaussée. From 
this point a few hours ride would have shown the entire 
south-eastern, southern and western fronts to be unfortified, 
and that if a strong force with artillery, gaining the plateau 
to the south of the town, could hold it for a few hours, 
Plevna would be untenable.t A strong reconnoissance 
against this weak front would, in all probability, have 
revealed Osman’s entire strength. As it was the Russians 
advanced without knowing whether Plevna was weakly gar- 
risoned, strongly garrisoned, or garrisoned at all. 

3. Knowing nothing, as we have seen, of the strength 
and position of the enemy Gen. Schuldner ordered an attack 
without concentrating his forces. For all he knew, the weak- 
est position of the Turks might be strong enough to enable 
them to annihilate any one of his isolated columns. Hav- 
ing determined to attack, the obviously better policy was 
to obtain every possible chance of success at one important 
point, rather than risk defeats as he did, at all points. 
Moreover, the scattered detachments did not know the 
exact time for the attack. Instead of ordering it at a fixed 
hour, word was sent to make the attack at daylight, leaving 
to each commander to determine when daylight began. As 
to the position of the 9th Don Cossacks, the only explana- 


*Vide Von Trotha, Der Kampf um Plevna, p. 32. 


+ Doubtless the knowledge that a strong Turkish force was at Lovatz had its influ- 
ence in preventing such an attempt. Skobeleff afterwards made the attempt, but too 
late to have his brilliant efforts crowned with success. Here it will be well to bear in 
mind the im >erfect condition of the Russian maps. In many of them, according to 
Von Schréder, the character of the ground referred.to above was entirely unindicated. 
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tion that is given is that the Colonel was uninformed of 
the intended attack.* 

4. The tactical dispositions during the assault. In regard 
to this point there seems to be some confusion. Lieut. 
Greene ¢ gives the following formation for the attack made 
by the main column. When the three batteries of the 1st 
Brigade came into action at 4.30 A. M., the regiment Arch- 
angel (17th) was formed with one battalion in two lines of 
company columns on the left of the guns; the other two 
battalions in the same formation on the right. The Regi- 
ment Vologda (18th) was formed on the right of the 17th, 
also in two lines of company columns. But was the actual 
assault made in this order? It seems incredible, because, 
from what we know of the Turkish fire, it seems impossible. 
The struggle for the main position, though unsuccessful, 
was long and obstinate, and it seems almost impossible that 
troops could have maintained such a formation at close 
range. But some of the English and German correspond- 
ents state that the columns did not wait for short range 
before deploying. When the guns had been passed and 
the fire of the Turks began to be felt, line was formed by 
the right and left to the front, and in this order, without 
any preparation by skirmish fire, the assault was made and 
part of the line of trench carried. On the other hand, 
Capt. Hine, R. A., criticises the Russians for habitually 
bringing a line of company columns under fire and preserv- 
ing that formation long after the proper limit. Von Trotha, 
in his apparently careful work, says nothing on this point, 
one way or the other. 

5. It is to be particularly noticed that the assault of the 
regiments Archangel and Vologda was undertaken without 
reconnoitering the enemy’s position, without any prepara- 
tion by skirmish fire, with practically no preparation by 


*Vide Von Trotha, Der Kampf um Plevna, p. 33. 
+ Russ. Campaign in Turkey, p. 191. 
¢ Vide Von Trotha, Der Kamp/ um Plevna, p. 34. 
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artillery fire. Moreover, of six battalions present five were 
advanced in first line, while of the remaining battalion two 
companies were soon sent to support the Don Cossacks on 
the right. The result was that Gen. Schuldner had no 
reserve on which he could count in case of any unforeseen 
emergency, or for the further development of the Turkish 
position. The same thing is true of the assault of the reg- 
iment Kostroma (roth). It is true that the third battalion 
was held nominally in reserve, but practically it was involved 
in the fight almost as soon as the other two.* 

6. The separation of the right companies of the 17th 
regiment in the attack of the Grivitza heights is a matter 
of some interest. It shows how artificial the division of a 
closed line into battalions and regiments must appear to the 
mind of the soldier when under a hot fire. At such times 
the man on the flank of a regiment quite naturally forgets 
that theoretically there is a yawning gulf between himself 
and the man who stands perhaps within a pace of him on 
his right or left. Experience seems to show that when so 
hotly engaged the command of the best officers over the best 
men is very limited. Let one who doubts this study the 
advance of the Bavarian infantry up the hill slopes at 
Worth. If one regiment makes a decided movement to the 
front or rear the companies adjacent to it will instinctively 
attempt to follow it. There is another reason to explain 
this fact. Major Home, in his “ Précis of Modern Tactics” 
points out the tendency of a line advancing against a work 
defended by breech-loaders to edge off to the right and left. 
Experience teaches the men that there is safety on the 
flanks. So, when the fire of the Turkish left slackened, 
and the 18th regiment carried that part of the trench at the 
point of the bayonet, the right companies of the 17th fol- 
lowed it by a natural attraction and the desire to seek 
‘ security on the flank from a murderous fire in front. 

7. There is one remaining point, one that is connected 
with a most serious problem on the modern battle-field— 

* Vide Von Trotha, Der Kampf um Plevna, p. 34. 
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the supplying of ammunition to an advanced and hotly 
engaged skirmish line or line of battle. The consumption 
of cartridges in the six hours fight of the 20th of July was 
very great. Each Russian infantry man is supplied with 
sixty rounds, and each company has attached to it a three- 
horse small-arm ammunition wagon. In the course of the 
fight nearly all these wagons were brought forward and 
emptied. The Austrian staff reports, giving the organiza- 
tion of the Russian Army for 1876, state that the company 
wagon carried reserve ammunition to the amount of 72 
cartridges per rifle, 10 cartridges per revolver. Supposing 
it all to have been used, it would amount to 132 cartridges 
per man. As we shall see hereafter, the consumption of 
ammunition on the part of the Turks was much greater in 
the same length of time, but when we remember that the 
Russians expended this amount under the disadvantage of 
an attack and with a weapon that did not admit of the 


same rapidity of fire as did the Peabody-Martini, the result 
is startling. What has been said of the 17th and 18th reg- 
iments was true also of the 19th and of the batteries. 
The wagons had to be brought so far to the front that they 
were generally disabled by loss of horses. Of the 30 am- 
munition wagons with the rst Brigade more than one-half 
fell into the hands of the Turks. 


BATTLE OF JULY 30TH. 

I. The position of the troops on the evening of the 29th 
of July.* 

At Bresljaniza (Bryslan) : 9th Uhlans, 9th Cossacks, 2nd 
Don Cossack battery. Total, 1osquadrons, 6 guns. At Koju- 
lovza(Koioulovtsy): 31st Infantry Division (minus the 124th 
Regiment and the 5th Battery of the 31st Artillery Brigade, 
which remained at Sistova). Total, 9 battalions, 40 guns. 

At Turski Trestjenik (Tristenik): 5th Infantry Division 
(minus 19th Regiment and 3d Battery of the 5th Artillery 
Brigade, which remained at Nikopolis). Total, 9 battalions, 


* Vide Von Trotha, Kampf um Plevna, pp. 35, 36. 
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40 guns. At Kargatch Bulgarski: 2nd Brigade of the 30th 
Infantry Division, with the 2nd, 4th, and 6th batteries of the 
30th Artillery Brigade. Total, 6 battalions, 24 guns. At 
Poradim: 1st Brigade of the 30th Infantry Division, with 
the rst, 3d and 5th batteries of the 30th Artillery Brigade ; 
1st Brigade of the 32nd Infantry Division, with the 1st, 3d 
and 4th batteries of the 32nd Artillery Brigade; 1st Brigade 
of the 11th Cavalry Division, with the 18th mounted battery. 
Total, 12 battalions, 8 squadrons, 54 guns. 

At Bogot: the Caucasian Cossack Brigade with the 8th 
Don Cossack battery and the 8th horse mountain battery. 
Total, 12 squadrons (sotnias), 12 guns. 

Grand total, 36 battalions, 30 squadrons and sotnias, 80 
nine-pounder guns, 72 four-pounder guns, 18 horse four- 
pounder guns, and 6 mountain guns; about 30,000 men 
for the attack of 40,000 men in position and intrenched.* 

II. The Dispositions for the Battle.+ 

1. On the extreme right, Major-General Loschkareff, 
with the 9th Uhlans, gth Cossacks, and 2nd Don Cossack 
battery (10 squadrons, 6 guns) moved forward at 6 a.M. 
from Bresljanitza, covered the right flank of the main posi- 
tion and watched the open space towards the Wid. 

2. The right wing, under Lieut.-General Wilhelminof, 
composed of the 31st and 5th Infantry Divisions (18 
battalions, 80 guns), two squadrons of the 11th Dragoons 
and one sotnia of the 34th Cossacks, attacked the position 
north of the Bulgareni-Plevna Chaussée. The 5th Division 
constituted the reserve. 

3. The left wing, under Lieut.-General Prince Sha- 
koffskoi, composed of the rst Brigade of the 30th and the 
1st Brigade of the 32nd Infantry Divisions (12 battalions, 
48 guns, 2 squadrons of the 11th Uhlans) moved forward 
from Poradim at 5 a.m. and attacked the position south of 
the Chaussée and between Grivitza and Radischevo. 


* The Russian line from Bresljanitza to Bogot was about 26 miles long. 
t Vide Von Trotha, Kamp/ um Plevna, pp. 36, 37. 
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4. On the extreme left, Major-General Skobeleff, with 
the Caucasian Brigade of 12 sotnias and with 12 guns moved 
out from Bogot at 5 a.m. to take position on the Plevna- 
Lovatz road and to cover the main line from any attack in 
this direction. To Skobeleff’s command was added the 3d 
battalion of the 125th Regiment, and four guns of the 6th 
battery of the 32nd Artillery Brigade, detached from Sha- 
koffkoi’s force. Both Loschkareff and Skobeleff had orders 
to cross the Wid, in the event of Osman’s withdrawing from 
Plevna, and to force him if possible from the Sophia road. 

5. The General Reserve. This was under the personal 
command of Lieut.-General Krudener, and consisted of the 
2nd Brigade of the 3oth Infantry Division, 2 squadrons 
each from the 11th Dragoons and rith Uhlans, and the 
18th horse battery—in all, 6 battalions, 4 squadrons, and 
30 guns. Reserve headquarters at Karagatch. The remain- 
ing 4 squadrons of the Dragoons and Uhlans were dis- 
tributed to preserve communication between the right and 
left of the line. 

III. *The advance of the line and the artillery fight till 
2.30 P.M. 

1. The Right Wing. The right wing completed its march 
before the hostile position north of the Chaussée at about 
74.M. In first line was the rst Brigade of the 31st Division 
—6 battalions, 24 guns. In its rear as a special reserve, 
was the 2nd Brigade of the same Division—(only the 
the Kozloff Regiment No. 123, and 2 batteries)—3 bat- 
talions, 16 guns. These troops were under the command 
of Major-General Bielokopytoff. Behind these and in third 
line was stationed at 10 a.m. the 5th Infantry Division under 
Lieut.-General Schilder-Schuldner—g battalions, 24 guns. 

The first cannon shot from the Turkish lines was fired at 
8.15 A.M. The 24 pieces of Russian artillery in first line 
were directed by the flash of the Turkish guns, though the 
fog was so dense that it was impossible to discover the 


* Vide Von Trotha, Kampf um Plevna, pp. 37, 38. 
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enemy’s position. In front nothing could be seen but a 
wide ravine, on the other side of which were a few Turkish 
riflemen and two guns. By g o'clock the fog had risen 
enough to reveal the Abdul Kerim Tabia, the great Grivitza 
Redoubt, upon which the Russian artillery strengthened by 
two batteries of the 5th Artillery Brigade turned their fire. 
These 40 guns were in position 3,000 yards east of the re- 
doubt and the fire thus opened lasted until 2.40 P.M. 

2. The Left Wing. At 9 a.m. the left wing occupied 
Radischevo. The 1st Brigade of the 32nd Division formed 
line on the heights east and north of the town. The rst 
Brigade of the 30th Division was in reserve, at first some 
2,000 yards back on the Radischevo-Pelishat road, later 
drawn near to Radischevo. The artillery opened fire at 
10 A.M. and continued until 2.30 p.m. In the course of the 
action, after the Hafiz Bey Tabia north of Radischevo was 
badly damaged, two Turkish batteries withdrew. The fire 
of this latter redoubt, however, had dismounted three guns 
of the 4th battery of the 32nd Artillery Brigade, which was 
then replaced by the 1st battery of the 30th Brigade in 
reserve. 

For obtaining a clear idea of one of the principal mistakes 
made by the Russians in this battle as well as in others dur- 
ing the campaign ; z.¢., making successive isolated assaults 
with weak detachments, I know of nothing better than the 
following extracts from General Krudener’s report.* 

“ The redoubt placed upon a height opposite our right 
wing was the tactical key of the position of Plevna. This 
redoubt commanded all the surrounding ground, closed the 
entrance to the Plevna valley, and formed, in a general 
way, the position’s centre of resistance. Of a powerful pro- 
file, it was arranged as well for artillery fire as for that of 
infantry, the latter being in three tiers—the parapet, the 
ditch, the shelter trenches and rifle-pits in front of all faces 
of the redoubt. . . . The objective point of the right 


* Vide Brialmont, Fortification du Champ de Bataille, p. 387, et suiv. 
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wing was this redoubt, upon which all the efforts of the 
troops in this part of the field were concentrated. Having 
received the order to attack, Major-General Bielokopytoff 
immediately threw forward the first battalion of the r21st 
Regiment of Penza, followed by the two remaining battal- 
ions and by two battalions of the 123d Regiment of Koz- 
loff. Our troops moved in order, and well together, upon 
the Turkish entrenchments, which were defended by infan- 
try disposed in great force, under cover of trenches and 
rifle-pits rising in tiers on the slope, one above the other. 
As soon as he perceived our movement, the enemy opened 
a terrible fire ; but the first battalion continued its march, 
charged with the bayonet, and carried the battery and the 
first line of trench. In the charge upon the second line, it 
was stopped by the Turkish reserves. The second bat- 
talion, bearing a little to the left, rushed upon the trenches 
with the same impetuosity ; this time the Turks did not 
stand, but withdrew into the ravine. The battalion followed 
them there, and, pursuing fast upon the heels of the enemy, 
reached the opposite slope, upon the crest of which rose the 
redoubt. The 3d battalion of the same regiment supported 
the rst on the right. The ascent towards the redoubt was 
very difficult, the inclination being over 30°; nevertheless, 
the 5th and 7th line companies, having at their head the 
brave Major Kovalevsky, not only climbed the slope under 
a terrible fire from the trenches, but maintained their posi- 
tion in the trench, after having driven out the defenders. 

Major Kovalevsky, with a part of the 7th company and the 
battalion riflemen, boldly advanced on the right until he 

gained the parapet of the redoubt itself, where he was cut 

to pieces by the Turkish yataghans ; on the same spot, also, 

fell Lieut. Ammossoff, commanding the 7th company. The 

two other battalions of Penza, whieh had rushed with the 

same ardor upon the enemy, met with no more success than 

had attended the efforts of the first. Overwhelmed by the 

fire of the trenches, which took them in front and in flank, 
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they were obliged to interrupt their forward movement. 
The bravery and firmness of the Regiment of Penza are 
sufficiently attested by the enormous loss that it suffered— 
29 officers, 1,006 men. After the Regiment of Penza there 
followed in line the 2d battalion of the 123d of Kozloff. 
This was supported by the 3d battalion, as soon as part of 
the 5th division had approached. Unfortunately, the as- 
saults of this brave regiment, led against the redoubt by its 
commanding officer, Col, Stephanoff, met with no more suc- 
cess than did the preceding ones. Our soldiers lodged 
themselves in the ditch along the road, and would not re- 
tire. Col. Stephanoff, struck by three bullets, was carried, 
dying, to the rear. The attack of the Regiment of Tam- 
boff began at the same time as the movement of Gen. Biel- 
okopytoff's column. This regiment had its 2d battalion in 
front, in two lines of company columns, the other two in 
rear. To this regiment there served as reserve the Ist 
battalion of the 123d of Kozloff. The enemy received them 
with a heavy fire of artillery, but the companies advanced in 
good order, and well in line. As the distance from the re- 
doubt narrowed, the fire kept increasing in intensity, until 
it at length became so murderous that the wounded and the 
dead prevented the regiment from advancing. The different 
parts had to lie down behind the crest, where they opened 
fire. The rst battalion of Kozloff (the reserve) came up on 
the left, and, deploying behind the crest, likewise opened 
fire. From this position a new, energetic, but fruitless as- 
sault was undertaken. Our artillery, conforming to the 
movements of the 31st division, advanced by batteries, and 
opened fire upon the redoubt, to facilitate the infantry at- 
tacks. The regiments of the 5th division followed the 
movement of the main line in the following order : The 20th 
Regiment of Galitz, with the 4th battery of the 5th artillery 
brigade, on the left wing, behind the Regiment of Tamboff ; 
the 18th Regiment of Vologda, with the 2d battery, and 
behind this line the 17th Regiment of Archangel, with 
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the 5th and 6th batteries, supported the right wing of the 
31st division—the Regiment of Vologda in echelon on the 
left, the Regiment of Archangel in echelon on the right. 
In this order the regiments of the 5th division followed 
those of the 31st, and without halting came upon the line. 
The ground, very much broken up, made the advance move- 
ments difficult. The 18th of Vologda, descending the 
slopes under a violent fire, crossed the valley, and there, af- 
ter being joined in great haste by two battalions of the 17th, 
it began to climb the opposing slope, which was occupied 
by swarms of Turkish skirmishers. The latter were driven 
back by musketry fire and by the bayonet ; the two regi- 
ments occupied the crest, and then, with loud cries of ‘ hur- 
rah,’ rushed upon the trenches, carried them, and without 
hesitation advanced upon the height crowned by the re- 
doubt. This movement was directed in person by the com- 
mandant of the 5th division, Lieut.-Gen. Schilder-Schuld- 
ner. His chief of staff, Col. Popoff, was seriously wounded 
in the side, but remained upon the field. I must also men- 
tion Col. Schlitter, aide-de-camp to the Emperor, who, unit- 
ing and reforming the men of his own regiment and that of 
Vologda, led them against the redoubt. But this attack, 
like the preceding ones, could obtain no success. 

Being informed that our extreme right was falling back, I 
sent in that direction the 1st battalion of Serpoukhoff, one 
squadron of dragoons, and two pieces of horse artillery. 
These fresh troops arrived just in time, and the right wing 
again advanced. Night was approaching, and as the issue 
of the struggle depended above all upon the capture of 
the redoubt, I again sent to the right two companies and 
two pieces of horse artillery. Their arrival revived the 
the struggle: but under this fire, in three tiers, every at- 
tack was in vain. I then made one last attempt, and again 
sent three companies of the same regiment, under the per- 
sonal command of the chief of brigade, Major-Gen. Bo- 
jerianoff, who was wounded within 100 paces of the re- 
doubt. This attack likewise failed.” 
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“Night had fallen. The darkness was already com- 
plete, and the rifle-shots, the repeated cries of ‘ hurrah’ 
continuing and approaching the redoubt, were witnesses 
of the firm resolution of the troops to seize this important 
point and the neighboring fortifications. For a moment 
the musketry fire seemed dying away, the cries of the men 
diminishing, and we hoped that the redoubt had at length 
fallen into our hands. Then the cannonade and the mus- 
ketry broke out more violently than before. Seeing the 
uselessness of new efforts, and the night being dark, I or- 
dered the last battalion of the reserve (120th Serpoukhoff) 
and the squadron of Uhlans to takea position, under cover 
of which the troops of the first line could retire, whilst I 
myself repaired to the field hospital, at the extremity of the 
line.” 

Concerning the operations described in the preceding 
report the German National Zeitung says* : “ The 121st 
regiment of Penza approached the nearest to the redoubt 
upon the north side ; the skirmishers of the leading com- 
panies advanced without suffering very serious loss. At 
about 1,000 paces from the redoubt there occurred a short 
and lively musketry fight; then all the companies rose 
together and with formidable cries of ‘“ Hurrah” rushed 
upon the intrenchments. But at the same moment the 
redoubt vomited streams of fire. The rapid fire of the 
riflemen hidden in the several tiers of shelter trenches, 
together with that of the infantry of the redoubt supported 
by the uninterrupted fire of some mitrailleuses which then 
came into action, forced the brave Russian infantry to fall 
back. But their retreat was not long. The musketry fire 
broke out again, fresh companies renewed the assault, 
while the Russian batteries which had advanced to within 
1,500 paces of the redoubt covered the latter with shrapnel. 
But all imaginable gallantry could be of no avail against 
the terrible fire of the Turks ; eight times the regiment of 


* Vide Brialmont, Fortification du Champ de bataille, pp. 395, 396. 
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Penza advanced upon the redoubt, eight times tt was repulsed. 
The other regiments to the south and east of the work, 
likewise endeavored to carry it by assault ; their efforts to 
_arrive there as soon as possible, the eagerness with which 
each vied with the other in endeavoring to reach it first, 
caused their destruction. As often as these isolated frag- 
ments repeated their efforts, so often did the garrison allow 
them, at each new assault, to approach nearer to the re- 
doubt ; the terrible fire of musketry and mitrailleuses always 
ended by stopping them and hurling them back. Never- 
theless, it was necessary to get possession of this redoubt 
at any cost, otherwise it would be impossible to advance 
another step. Gen. Krudener advanced new batteries which 
were put in position at a good distance, but they also were 
unable to hold their ground against the murderous fire of 
the Turks. However accurate might be their fire upon 
the main work and the shelter-trenches, the infantry who 
defended the latter were not shaken and remained firm be- 
hind their parapets.” 

In reference to the bearing of the Turks and the charac- 
ter of their fire on this occasion, the correspondent of the 
Pester Lloyd says*: “One of the numerous causes for 
astonishment in this war, so fertile in entirely unexpected 
revelations, is that the practical instruction of the Turkish 
troops is superior to that of the Russians. One of the 
characteristic features of the last battle is the calmness and 
coolness with which the Turkish infantry delivered its fire 
at Plevna. The Turkish battalions, motionless behind 
their intrenchments, allowed the Russian columns of attack 
to approach to within 300 paces ; then they opened a fire 
so well sustained, so accurate and so murderous, that the 
Russian infantry, already fatigued by the ascent of the 
slopes and the glacis of the works, could not endure it. 
They turned and retired in great disorder. The Turks 
awaited this moment to make use of the great range of 

* Vide Brialmont, Fortification du Champ de bataille, pp. 396, 397- 
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their Henry-Martini, sending after the fleeing Russians a 
hail-storm of bullets to a distance of 2,000 yards, and inter- 
rupting their fire only when they saw appear behind the 
fugitives the squadrons of regular cavalry and the Tcher- 
kesses who were called out from the rear lines to begin the 
pursuit.” 

Of the attack by the left wing, I shall call attention to 
only the part that resulted in the capture of redoubts Nos. 
4 and 5, following for this purpose the account as it appeared 
in the Russain Miitary Review (Voiennyi Sbornik)*. 
“ Major-General Gorchkoff, having received the order to ad- 
vance, reinforced the fire of the batteries, and directed the 
125th and 126th regiments upon redoubts 4 and 5. On 
emerging from the underbrush the skirmishers were met by 
a heavy fire from the ditches and the shelter-trenches in 
three lines in front of the redoubts. Our line of skirmishers 
thickened, approached the trenches, and finally charging 
the advanced lines drove out the Turks who took refuge in 
the ditches where they recommenced a murderous fire. In 
spite of the great losses that they suffered, the two regi- 
ments forced the Turks to abandon the ditches and to re- 
tire within the redoubts. After another hand to hand 
struggle, the 126th gained possession of redoubt No. 4, and 
a few moments later the 125th took redoubt No. 5. In 
addition to a front fire of extraordinary violence that they 
had to endure, these two regiments suffered great losses 
from the enfilade fire of battery No. 6, and from the fire of 
riflemen in advance of the battery and in the vineyards that 
cover the slope of the plateau on which it was posted. The 
Turks succeeded in saving 10 guns from redoubt No. 4; 
the other two remained in our hands. In general, the 
attack of the 125th was under unfavorable circumstances, 
the ground in front of redoubt No. 5 being entirely open. 
Just below the crest of the plateau on which is situated the 
redoubt, there suddenly appeared lines of Turkish infantry 


* Vide Brialmont, Fortification du champ de bataille, pp. 393, 394, 395- 
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who opened, at a distance of 200 or 300 paces, a fire of in- 
credible violence, producing the effect of a half score of 
mitrailleuse guns. Resting on the right upon redoubt No. 
4, already in the hands of the 126th, the right wing of the 
125th and the left company of the next regiment moved 
forward, leaving in rear the left wing which was unable to 
gain any ground. At this moment arrived a reserve bat- 
talion led by Colonel Kaulbars. The batteries of the left 
wing moved a little more to the front and were prolonged 
on the left by the 5th battery of the 3oth Artillery Brigade. 
By the aid of these reinforcements, the 125th was finally 
enabled to seize redoubt No. 5, from which however the 
Turks succeeded in withdrawing all the guns.” 

The great battle of the 11th and 12th of September was, 
as we all know, but a repetition on a larger scale of those 
of the 2oth and 3oth of July. The lessons that it teaches 
differ from those to be learned from what we have already 
considered only in being written in a darker crimson—in 
being pointed with more ghastly figures. The details of 
the first two battles are simpler and more easily borne in 
mind than those of the third; and we can readily weave 
into the consideration of the former the principal facts 
brought out by the latter, as well as by other battles more 
remotely connected with the subject in hand. Not only, 
therefore, will it be unnecessary for us to further examine 
what will prove to be but a monotonous recurrence of the 
same events, but it is further to be assumed that all are ac- 
quainted with the minor details of the two battles that have 
been hastily reviewed. 

Lack of unity in command is one of the most prominent 
criticisms made in reference to the battle of the 30th of 
July, as well as to that of Sept. 11th and 12th. Suffice it 
to say, in regard to the latter, that Lieut.-Gen. Zotoff, of the 
4th corps, made all dispositions for the attack. At the last 
moment arrived Prince Charles of Roumania, who assumed 
command, and began the battle. Scarcely had the first shot 
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attack of the 125th was under unfavorable circumstances, 
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who opened, at a distance of 200 or 300 paces, a fire of in- 
credible violence, producing the effect of a half score of 
mitrailleuse guns. Resting on the right upon redoubt No. 
4, already in the hands of the 126th, the right wing of the 
125th and the left company of the next regiment moved 
forward, leaving in rear the left wing which was unable to 
gain any ground. At this moment arrived a reserve bat- 
talion led by Colonel Kaulbars. The batteries of the left 
wing moved a little more to the front and were prolonged 
on the left by the 5th battery of the 3oth Artillery Brigade. 
By the aid of these reinforcements, the 125th was finally 
enabled to seize redoubt No. 5, from which however the 
Turks succeeded in withdrawing all the guns.” 

The great battle of the 11th and 12th of September was, 
as we all know, but a repetition on a larger scale of those 
of the 20th and 30th of July. The lessons that it teaches 
differ from those to be learned from what we have already 
considered only in being written in a darker crimson—in 
being pointed with more ghastly figures. The details of 
the first two battles are simpler and more easily borne in 
mind than those of the third; and we can readily weave 
into the consideration of the former the principal facts 
brought out by the latter, as well as by other battles more 
remotely connected with the subject in hand. Not only, 
therefore, will it be unnecessary for us to further examine 
what will prove to be but a monotonous recurrence of the 
same events, but it is further to be assumed that all are ac- 
quainted with the minor details of the two battles that have 
been hastily reviewed. 

Lack of unity in command is one of the most prominent 
criticisms made in reference to the battle of the 3oth of 
July, as well as to that of Sept. 11th and 12th. Suffice it 
to say, in regard to the latter, that Lieut.-Gen. Zotoff, of the 
4th corps, made all dispositions for the attack. At the last 
moment arrived Prince Charles of Roumania, who assumed 
command, and began the battle. Scarcely had the first shot 
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been fired than the Grand Duke Nicholas came on the field 
and superseded Prince Charles. After the Grand Duke 
came General Milutin, the Minister of War; and, finally, 
the last wrench at a!l unity was given by the presence of the 
Emperor himself. 

On the 30th of July, Krudener, in personal command of 
the reserve, nominally directed the whole attack; but at 
the outset he divided the reserve into small detach- 
ments, and took command of the right wing. Shakoffskoi 
and Skobeleff were left to do as best they could. 

Comparing the dispositions, we find that on the 3oth of 
July, out of 30 battalions present, only five were held in 
reserve, and all these were practically engaged before the 
day was over. On the other hand, out of 103 battalions 
present on September 11th and 12th, only 72 were engaged, 
leaving idle 31 battalions, whose use would undoubtedly 
have saved Skobeleff’s position on the Green Hills, and 
very likely that of the centre, in front of Radischevo. In 
regard to the assault of July 30th, on the Grivitza redoubt, 
the following points are to be noticed :* 

1. The division of the columns in such a way as to make 
any close tactical control an impossibility. 

2. The advance with narrow front and straight upon the 
Turkish position, without any attempt at turning it. 

3. The lack of preparation by infantry skirmish fire. This 
all German critics, speaking from the experience of ’70-71, 
regard as a serious fqult. 

4. The failure to take advantage of the fog in order to 
push forward skirmishers into the Grivitza ravine, which 
would have given a middle position, from which to undertake 
the laterassault. That this couldhave been done is proved 
by Skobeleff, who, under cover of the fog, advanced to 
within 300 yards of the town itself. 

5. To gain possession of such a position as the Grivitza 
redoubt, Von Trotha says that it is very rarely desirable to 


* Vide Von Trotha, Der Kampf um Plevna, p. 46 et suiv. 
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assault the work itself, but that the rifle-pits in front and in 
flank should be seized and held. The isolation of the re- 
doubt will generally cause its capture. Moreover, this 
would obviate the necessity of the succeeding attacks hav- 
ing to run the gauntlet of the fire from the rifle-pits, as they 
did eight times in succession. 

6. In the right column, five battalions ran forward one 
after the other, each reaching the critical point in an ex- 
hausted state, and after the preceding one had been crushed. 
The same thing is to be noticed in the assault at this point 
and on redoubt No. 10, on the 11th of September. It very 
well illustrates a point upon which Major Home, in his 
“ Precis of Modern Tactics,” lays great stress. Consider- 
ing the deadly effect of weapons of rapid fire upon troops 
retreating in a huddled mass, it is of first importance that 
the attack, when made, should be made with all possible 
strength, in order that the men may not have to retreat. It 
may well be questioned here whether the great losses of the 
Russians were not due as much to the neglect of this prin- 
ciple as to their faulty formation in lines of company columns. 
It is asserted by some that no attack against such a position, 
defended by such weapons, could succeed. In reply, it can 
be said that the Russians reached the redoubt, engaged in 
a hand-to-hand struggle upon the parapet, and failed from 
the weakness of the columns of attack. Had even the re- 
mains of five battalions reached that point together, instead 
of one after the other, and had they converged from the 
flanks instead of rushing upon the front, there is every rea- 
son for believing that the assault would have been suc- 
cessful. 

In reference to Von Trotha’s belief that the isolation of 
the redoubt would have caused its capture there will be 
some interest in the following notes* from the Field Journal 
of Captain Kouropatkina, chief of staff to General Skobeleff : 
“The second factor of war, that is to say, the fortification 


* Vide Brialmont, Fortification du champ de bataille, pp. 407, 408. 
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of the field of battle suggests the following observations : 
As soon as the Turks occupy a position they fortify it by 
means of shelter trenches to cover their riflemen. If they 
are not disturbed they deepen the trenches, they construct 
emplacements for guns, finally they raise works, closed or 
open, of a considerable relief. When time allows they add 
traverses against flank fire and they multiply the lines of 
trench according to the conditions of the ground.* More- 
over, the Turks never fail to extend their position by 
occupying the neighboring heights that overlook them. 
The intrenched camps at Lovatz and Plevna prove that they 
never ceased their labor with the pick and shovel. At 
Lovatz, as soon as the position was completely fortified, the 
Turks constructed several excellent powder magazines and 
began to raise bomb proofs for their troops. The care that 
is bestowed upon the Turkish soldier in the trenches deserves 
attention. The interior slopes are provided with recesses 
in which water is placed and sometimes honey and biscuit. 
In these also is placed a part of the cartridges, the rest be- 
ing in cases in the bottom of the trench. All the Turkish 
intrenchments that we have taken at Shipka, Lovatz and 
Plevna, are not only imposing on account of their dimensions 
but they present in their construction an excellent appear- 
ance. The choice of the fortified position leaves nothing 
to be desired. It cannot -be denied that the works of 
Lovatz and Plevna were directed by engineers full of talent 
and experience.” 

General Brialmont also calls attention to the fact that the 
isolated redoubts were to some extent provisioned, so that 
they were in a manner independent. It may be doubted 
then whether Von Trotha’s belief could have been realized. 

Now let us pass to more general considerations. +The 
personality that attaches to the great wars of the last two 

* That these never failing precautions have for a long time been characteristic of 


Turkish military operations is shown by similar observations made by Von Valentini 
many years ago in his history of the ‘‘ Turkish Wars.” 


t Vide Von Trotha, Kamp/ um Plevna, pp. 153, 154, 155. 
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centuries is a matter that has often been pointed out. Each 
is stamped with the character of one or more military 
leaders. When we speak of the wars of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it is not the advance in arms, equipments, and 
tactical formation that attracts the attention of the student 
so much as it is the names of Condé and Turenne, of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, Marlborough, Frederick 
the Great, and the First Napoleon. In this respect there 
is a great difference from the wars of the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, and especially from those of the last fifteen 
years. In any assemblage of a dozen officers, all will know 
that the war of 1866 first revealed the merits of the breech- 
loader, while more than one will be unable to give the name 
of a single general on either side. In former wars improve- 
ments in arms and equipments took place gradually, with 
corresponding changes in tactical formation, but the result 
on the whole presented the same appearance as before and 
what the French call the Zechnzgue of battle, remained un- 
changed. The time of the Napoleonic wars constituted 
the transition from this period to the time of modern war. 
The appearance of the dispersed order of battle, it is true, 
exercised a modifying influence on the technique of war, 
but in respect of armament and equipment the infantry, 
cavalry and artillery of Napoleon differed in no respect from 
that of his opponents and in but a slight degree from that 
of the times of Frederick, Eugene and Turenne. To-day, 
while of course individuality in leadership is as important 
as formerly, it retires apparently much more into the back- 
ground. On the other hand, each great war is characterized 
by an advance marking an epoch in the personal armament, 
and through this, by an essentially important modification 
in grand and minor tactics. The war in the Crimea brought 
out the rifled musket; the Italian war, the rifled cannon; 
the war of the Rebellion, iron-clads and monitors; the 
Austro-Prussian war, the breech-loader of moderate range 
and rapidity of fire ; the Franco-German war, the Chassepot 
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far surpassing its rival ; the Turko-Russian war, the latest 
development of the system of modern small-arms which 
outdid itself in regard to range and rapidity of fire, and in 
connection with this, the employment, no longer as an ex- 
ception but as a rule, of field fortifications on a grand scale. 

This leads to the consideration of the following points in 
reference to the breech-loader and field fortifications: 

I. The Breech-loader. 

(1.) The expenditure and supply of ammunition. 

(2.) The character of its fire at long, medium, and short 
range. 

(a.) When first introduced into the Prussian service the 
breech-loader met great opposition on the ground of waste 
of ammunition. This objection was at the outset overcome 
by the perfection of the Prussian fire discipline. In the 
campaign of 1866 two million small arm cartridges were ex- 
pended. This number was comparatively so small as to af- 
ford the German officers clear proof that the full rapidity of 
fire of the new weapon would be demanded in only excep- 
tional cases, and then only for a short time. As a general 
rule their fire was delivered as aimed fire alone, and with a 
very moderate rapidity. In the 1st Prussian army which at- 
tacked the west front of the Austrian position on the Bistritz 
River at 8:30 A. M. in July, 1866, and remained hotly en- 
gaged all day, the average expenditure was only 12 rounds 
per man, though in one regiment it rose to 72 rounds, and 
in the case of two companies to 80 rounds. The necessity 
and advantage of a severe fire discipline among the men be- 
comes apparent on examining the results of the wars of ’70- 
’71 and ’77-'78. The French troops were seriously deficient 
in training in the peace schools in the use of their new 
Chassepot rifle. As was done later by the Turks, fire was 
generally opened at great distance, sometimes before the 
enemy was actually visible. By this the latter suffered at 
times considerable losses even at very great distances, but 
such fire never obtained any practical success. As a useless 
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waste of ammunition, and in its effect upon the morale of the 
men thus firing, it was always injudicious and rested on no 
clear deliberation and calculation, but on a deficient fire dis- 
cipline and a very inadequate comprehension of the actual 
worth of the new weapon. Even under such circumstances 
the expenditure of ammunition now seems small. In 1870 
the 2d Division of the French Imperial Guards at Rez- 
onville fired an average of 20 rounds. The French army at 
Metz expended only 25 rounds per man, while in the same 
campaign the 12th German Army Corps expended in the 
various battles only from 6 to15 roundsperman. Col. Ed- 
ward Clive, of the Grenadier Guards, in a paper on “ The 
Influence of Breech-loading Arms on Tactics,” refers to the 
experience of a field day two or three years since, before the 
Emperor of Germany for the purpose of testing the rapidity 
of fire of the new infantry rifle. The troops engaged were 
six battalions of infantry, five squadrons of cavalry, and one 
battery. Five of the battalions were supplied with 40 rounds 
per man, the remaining one with 60 rounds, and orders were 
given to maintain the heaviest possible fire. As it was an 
experiment in all arms, there is no reason to suppose that, 
with the exception of the lack of the excitement of actual 
battle, the movements did not represent an ordinary service 
action; yet no man fired more than 45 rounds. In 1877, 
Lieut. Naumann gave the following data in regard to the 
expenditure of ammunition in the German service: 
I. Inrantry—Ordinary Fire. 

Ammunition in cartridge box lasts at least 22’. 

Ammunition in cartridge box and knapsack lasts at 
least 45’. 

Including cartridges of 20 per cent. disabled men the am- 
munition lasts 55’. 

One minute’s rapid fire consumes cartridges for three 
minutes ordinary fire. 

Five minute’s fire advancing “ Springing”-—five minutes 
ordinary fire. 
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fi the Company of a line Company, for 26’ 
ammunition “He “ « 43 {3 
ison hand. | 1 ammunition carrier carries cartridges for 4’ 
II. ARTILLERY. 

For ordinary fire (1 shot in 20°’) ammunition is on hand. 

for guns in line { battery (Or hours. 

In rapid fire (1 shot in 7” or 8”) the ammunition is con- 
sumed in one-third the time. The expenditure of ammu- 
nition by the Russians and Turks is not given but it is 
known to have been very great.* On the side of the Rus- 
sians, a line scarcely had time to become engaged before 
the ammunition wagons had to be brought forward. These 
were generally soon emptied, and too often both infantry 
and artillery run short of cartridges. In almost all the 
Turkish positions that were finally taken by the Russians, 
says Von Trotha, large stores of cartridges were found ; 
many were spread out in shallow cases among the men for 
convenience in using them. It was nothing unusual to find 
near the bodies of the Turks in the captured rifle pits from 


* Since writing the above there has come to my notice the following statement in 
the Militar Wochenblatt, No. 68, Aug. 25, 1880 : 
In regard to the expenditure of ammunition by the Russian troops during the Cam- 
paign of 1877-78, the August number of the Russian “ Artillery Journal” the fol- 
owing information : 


Cartridges expended for the 
BERDAN, KronkKA. PEABODY MARTINI. 


twenty-three Infantry Divisions,. . . .. 2.984.012 914.026 22,315 
Total expended by Foot Troops 4,306,358 9,997,669 22,315 
*Besides 20,315 Cavalry Berdan Cartridges. 
KRONKA. REVOLVER. 
By the Cavalry x 121,020 
By the Canister. 
g-pounders 252 
3-pounders (Mountain guns) 50 
The greatest consumption of ammunition by any one of the 23 Infantry Divisions 
during the Campaign was 1,421,781 cartridges, expended by the roth Infantry Division 
(Gen. Skobeleff's) ; the greatest consumption in any one action was 94 rounds per mus- 
ket, expended by the Regiment No. 140, at Karahassankioi, on the 30th of August, 1877. 
The greatest consumption by the Artillery in any one action was 180 rounds per ~ 
expended by the 3d battery of the 31st Artillery brigade in the assault of Nikopolis. e 
greatest consumption by the Cavalry was 44,449 cartridges, expended by the gth Dra- 
goons and the gth Uhlans. 
(Invalide Russe, No. 173, Aug. 17, 1880.) 
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200 to 300 empty cartridge shells. Instances are known of 
individual Turks firing as many as 500 rounds in the course 
of one action. Von Trotha, Brialmont and Von Schroder 
agree in stating that the Turks in the firing line had up- 
wards of 100 rounds on the person and 500 rounds in cases 
ready for use. Even in cases where the Turks advanced 
to the assault of Russian positions it is proved that their 
skirmishers fired in a comparatively short time from 120 to 
150 cartridges. The assertion of the Russians that in the 
course of the war they captured in the enemy’s position 
500 million rounds, forms the necessary supplement to these 
facts. 

This long continued, enormous expenditure of ammuni- 
tion is likely to take place only under a peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances. It requires the troops so firing to 
fight for the most part on the defensive ; to be securely set- 
tled in positions whence they can fire over a rest; to have 
a practically unlimited supply of ammunition ; to have the 
front line so connected with those in rear as to make it easy 
to relieve or reinforce the firing line ; and what is still more 
essential, it requires the total absence of all fire discipline, 
of all effort on the part of the officers to check and control 
the fire of the men. 

All these conditions met in the Turks, and consequently 
they were enabled to obtain a fire of unheard of intensity, 
and what is more striking to maintain it for an indefinite 
time. In Gen. Von Schroder’s work, to which frequent 
reference has been made, it is stated* that in the assault by 
the left wing upon the Turkish position south of Plevna on 
the 11th of September, the fire from the trenches sounded 
for two hours long like the uninterrupted roll of the drum. 
As stated before, the Russian Military Review says that the 
fire of a line of Turks in the open on the 3oth of July pro- 
duced the effect of a half score of mitrailleuses, while Gen. 
Todleben, in his letter of Jan. 6th, 1878, to Gen. Brialmont, 


* Vide foot note, p. 49. 
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says that the Turkish infantry fire was like that of machine 
guns. The question, therefore, of supplying ammunition to 
troops on the field of battle at once introducesa most serious 
problem, but one that cannot be here discussed. To any 
who may not have read it I would suggest Col. Clive’s 
paper on the subject in the proceedings of the Royal United 
Service Institution. The Russian infantry man carries 60 
rounds. Supposing this to be fired at the rapid fire rate 
given by Lieut. Naumann (and through lack of fire dis- 
cipline such was generally the case) it would last twelve 
minutes, or half at the rapid rate, half at the ordinary rate, 
it would last 20 minutes. Knowing no fact beyond this we 
could easily deduce the result. The ammunition wagons had 
to follow close upon the heels of a hotly-engaged line, the 
horses were soon disabled, and the line retiring, the wagons 
fell into the hands of the enemy. On the other hand we are 
struck with the skill with which the Turks in advancing to 
attack avoided, to some extent at least, this same difficulty. 
Their advance was made in a succession of waves of 
skirmishers supported by small reserves distributed along 
the line. These were used to feed the lines in front, and 
with them went pack animals carrying ammunition. As 
each succeeding line was deployed, it carried with it to those 
in front supplies of reserve ammunition. The Turkish 
soldier on the march carried with him next to nothing in 
the way of equipment, and he could be loaded down to the 
limit with cartridges. When troops fight constantly on the 
defensive most of the difficulty disappears. In holding lines 
of trench it is comparatively easy to supply the advanced 
line for a given time and maintain the supply from the rear 
In the operations at Plevna, no sooner was an attack re- 
pulsed and the fire suspended for a moment than the Rus- 
sians could see pack animals moving down the Turkish line 
and cases of cartridges being distributed right and left. But 
to keep men fighting in the open supplied with ammunition 
is and must remain a difficult problem. The Germans have 
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made an attempt at its solution by increasing the soldier’s 
personal supply of cartridges just before going into action 
from 80 rounds to 120 rounds. 

(6) What is the effect produced by these weapons of long 
range and rapid fire? 

The new Turkish fire tactics are summed up by Von 
Schroder in these words: ‘“ Many guns with the most rapid 
fire possible! A hail-storm of bullets up to the limit of the 
weapon’s range, upon each spot of ground where the enemy 
is seen or suspected to be! No concern for waste of ammu- 
nition, for to provide for that is a thing to be thought of be- 
fore!” Such a system is not likely to be adopted by na- 
tion’s whose first instruction to subaltern officers in the field 
is to control the fire of the men. The question as to the 
general value of long range fire opens a fertile field of dis- 
cussion. That the fire of the Turks was felt at distances of 
even 2,000 yards and more is well known, and it is said that 
at these long ranges the effect was proportionally greater 
than at 600 paces. This is to be explained by the fact of the 
great depth of the Turkish trenches and by their men firing 
at short ranges without aiming. The fire of the Russians 
was always most effective at 600 paces. In some cases they 
advanced to within 100 paces of the trenches before firing, 
and then the moral effect of their silence, says Brialmont, 
was greater than the effect of their fire. The value of long 
range fire in certain cases has been recognized in the new 
Prussian tactics which say that great effect can be produced 
upon visible columns at 800, yards and more, but only when 
the range is accurately known. The distance at which to 
open rifle fire on a battery has been increased to 1,300 
yards. But in general they are very far from conceding 
any such value to long range infantry fire as will compensate 
for waste of ammunition and loss of morale. I think it will 
be found that the majority of the facts and the weight of the 
best authority are decidedly opposed to long range fire un- 
der ordinary circumstances. Col. Clive puts the case thus: 
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The question for discussion is, shall infantry fire up to the 
full range of its rifle, or reserve its fire ? 

The disputants on either side may be fairly personated by 
Major Von Boguslawski and Capt. Horsetski. The former, 
who thinks that long range fire is full of danger and should 
be absolutely forbidden, states: 1. That efficacy of such fire 
is very questionable, because target practice is no real guide 
and trying different ranges wastes the power of the rifle. 2. 
Heavy columns are less and less used on the battle field. 3. 
It wastes the ammunition. 4. It is opposed to the offensive 
spirit, and as to its absolute value we are told that at the 
battle of Worth “the long range French fire had but a 
slight effect,” and that at Spicheren, “the fire of the Lave- 
anconfet Division at long range produced no appreciable ef- 
fect.” On the other hand Horsetski is a strong advocate 
for it, asserting that the supply of ammunition is a matter 
of detail and organization which must conform to the re- 
quirements of tactics. Von Boguslawski gives the following 
distances for effective fire: When on the offensive no firing 
till within 440 yards, or, in a long hanging action, 600 yards, 
When in pursuit fire up to 770 yards, and against artillery or 
columns, to 880 yards. When on the defensive, fire up to 
770 yards. 

Horsetski says: Fire only by order; marksmen to fire at 
large objects at 1,200 yards; all soldiers to fire at large ob- 
jects at 1,000 yards. From 1,000 to 300 yards assailants fire 
by platoons; from 1,000 to 800 yards defenders fire by 
platoons. 

Two facts are to be here noticed: 1. That the Germans 
who suffered from long range fire in ’70-71 assert that it 
never did the French any good, and that they themselves 
never adopted it. 2. That while the Russians often com- 
plained of the effect of such fire they never give any figures 
to convey an idea of its value. 

Captain Fraser, R. E., says that it is worth considering 
whether the moral effect of long range fire has not caused 
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the physical effect to be over-rated. General Skobeleff 
complains that the Turkish infantry would not let his 
columns alone at a distance of 2,000 yards, but in reply it 
has been said that it does not much matter whether they 
did or not, because the existence of masses in the presence 
of artillery at that range would be impossible. The losses 
caused by the Turkish fire were generally at medium or 
short range. Skobeleff on the Green Hills lost on the 11th 
and 12th of September upwards of 8,000 men out of 12,000; 
but it is to be observed that he moved troops in column 
over hundreds of yards of ground commanded by hostile 
fire. On the 3oth of July the 126th Regiment in front of 
Radischevo lost 725 men killed and some 1,200 wounded— 
75 per cent. of its total strength. At Grivitza, on the same 
day, the 121st of Penza lost 29 officers and 1,006 men. 
These terrible losses were due, not so much to the per- 
fection of the weapon of the Turkish troops and the ex- 
cellence of their discipline, as to the faulty formations made 
by the Russians for the attack. Had their dispositions been 
such as to give some guarantee of success—and that such 
could have been the case there can be little doubt—their 
shattered lines would not have had to retire as they did, 
time and again, from before the Turkish position ; and they 
would not have thus exposed huddled masses of men for an 
unnecessary length of time to a murderous fire. There is 
no doubt that a large part of the Russian losses occurred 
during such retreats. A comparison between the losses 
during the Franco-German war and those of the one of 
77-78 will show that the perfection of the infantry rifle is 
by no means accompanied by a proportional deadly effect 
produced by its fire. When an unusual effect is found, it 
is almost invariably due to some faulty disposition on the 
part of those suffering. With the teachings of 1870 before 
them the Russians attacked the Turkish positions in a 
formation that proved out of date seven years before. 
From the hill slopes of Worth they might have learned a 
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lesson that would have been useful to them on the Green 
Hills and before the heights of Grivitza. 

That troops will not endure a fire of more than a given 
intensity is a well-known fact; and it is also known that 
from the modern breech-loader can be obtained a fire much 
exceeding the required intensity. The problem is, there- 
fore, to so order the tactical formation as to present a 
target that shall be proportionally smaller as the fire is more 
intense. Bearing in mind that the breech-loader has its 
advantages for attack as well as for defence, this seems a 
problem not altogether impossible of solution. 

It is necessary to give these points a careful consideration, 
lest from the facts we have been considering we deduce the 
wrong conclusions; lest we overestimate the value of 
modern infantry fire and underestimate the importance of 
meeting it with the proper tactical formation. The very 
mistakes that we have been considering teach us the one 
great fact—that the best intrenchments, defended by the 
best troops armed with the best known weapon, are in- 
sufficient to repulse a properly conducted infantry attack. 
All authorities, Greene, Von Trotha, Von Schréder, Brial- 
mont, and others, are agreed that Plevna withstood so many 
assaults not because her position and intrenchments were 
impregnable, and her troops armed with a most deadly 
weapon, but because the assaults were in violation of sound 
principles of grand and minor tactics. 

What need here be said about the passive factor of 
Turkish tactics can be expressed in a few words. When 
the Turkish infantry determined to hold a position they 
immediately sought to cover themselves by lines slightly 
curved to the rear, making all possible use of the advantages 
of the ground. When it could be done, several tiers of fire 
were obtained by trenches arranged at short intervals one 
behind the other on a more or less shelving slope. They 
possessed great skill in placing these lines of trench and 
rifle pits. The most essential part was constructed very 
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rapidly, and afterwards further elaborated as explained in 
the notes quoted from Captain Kouropatkine. No special 
engineer troops were employed. At the highest points of 
the lines were placed redoubts armed with guns that flanked 
the trenches. The greatest skill was shown in arranging 
the various parts so that one falling into the hands of the 
enemy, should be commanded by one or more points in 
rear. Notable instances of this were the Grivitza redoubt 
and redoubt No. ro. 

In regard to the part played by the Turkish defensive 
works, Brialmont makes the following remarks:* “A 
former German officer, who followed the operations of the 
Russian army as the correspondent of a Berlin newspaper, 
reports the following opinion given by Gen. Todleben in an 
interview that he had with him in Bulgaria: ‘ Plevna furn- 
ishes unquestionable proof that defensive war has in our 
days become completely transformed, and that, compared 
to offensive war, it presents serious advantages.’ 

It is certain that never has a better use been made of 
hasty and provisional fortifications than in this memorable 
war, in which intrenchments rendered immense services not 
only to the defenders of positions but even to those who 
attacked them. 

A competent judge,t who has examined these works, 
claims that the Turks abused their lines of defense and 
that upon several positions where one good line would have 
sufficed they had constructed three or four. 

The works erected around Plevna protected each other, 
says he, whether they were occupied by infantry and artil- 
lery or by infantry alone. The main position was com- 
posed of a line of redoubts preceded by a series of works 
of less dimensions which defended the approaches. 

These works were generally shelter trenches communi- 


*Vide Fortification du Champ de bataille, p. 353 et suiv. 
+ The correspondent of the Gazette de Cologne. 
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cating with the redoubts by zzg-zag passages whose outlets 
were near the extremities of the front de téte.* 

These passages made it possible to relieve the men on 
duty in the trenches, and if necessary, to send them rein- 
_ forcements. 

The shelter trenches formed almost always two or three 
successive lines of defense. They were arranged in such a 
way that there could be obtained a front fire in tiers ; their 
prolongations to the right and left presented salients more 
or less in the form of a bastion and permitted cross-fires 
over the ground passed over in the attack. 

The first line of shelter trenches was about a hundred 
yards from the redoubts. When the ground allowed the con- 
struction of several such lines they were connected with 
each other by zzg-zags. 

The redoubts had a relief of about 24 yards and para- 
pets of a thickness sufficient to withstand the prolonged 
fire of field-guns. The ditches were narrow but very deep. 
The nature of the ground allowed the scarp and counter- 
scarp to be sloped very near to the perpendicular. A ramp 
led into the ditch from the gorge. 

In the vicinity of the pieces of artillery the Turks con- 
structed in the rampart bomb-proof magazines. 

Thanks to traverses skillfully arranged, the men on duty 
were the only ones exposed to the enemy’s projectiles. 

In order to cover the defenders as far as possible from 
the shrapnel fire, the besieged constructed shelters in the 
traverses and in the ramparts. Later in the siege these 
shelters were numerous enough and large enough to con- 
tain the entire garrison. 

The shelter trenches in front of the redoubts were gen- 
erally wide and deep, in order that the men on duty in them 
might easily move, and that the assailant might experience 
serious difficulty in passing them. To protect the men from 

* Doubtless in the covered way of this front. Our information is not precise upon 
this point. 
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the splinters of shells, and from shrapnel, and also to allow 
them to warm themselves, to cook and to sleep in security, 
these trenches were provided with lodgments similar to 
those in the redoubts. The trenches were gradually brought 
to this degree of perfection, and it was only at the begin- | 
ning of the siege that they had the character of hasty in- 
trenchments. 

Upon each side of the redoubts there were trenches of a 
slighter profile and emplacements for field guns. These 
pieces, which appeared only at the moment of an attack, 
swept with their projectiles the entire space between the 
redoubts. Although we have not yet all the information 
necessary for giving a final opinion in regard to the closed 
works of the Turks, we think that we can affirm that so 
far as concerns the ¢racé, the profile, and the details, they 
offer nothing very new, but that at the same time we must 
admire the manner in which these works have been adapted 
to the ground, and above all, the skill, the courage, and 
the obstinancy with which they were defended. When we 
compare the heroic defense of the provisional redoubts of 
Plevna to the short resistance of the permanent forts of 
Kars, we recognize the truth of the old saying, Zhe place 
ts worth as much as the man ts worth, and the necessity of 
taking into consideration, in the appreciation of the strength 
of an intrenched position, the principal, living elements of 
any defense—the troops that fight and the chief who com- 
mands. 

For the attack of such positions the Russian tactics recog- 
nized but two formations—the regiment in line, or the 
regiment in two lines of company columns. 

In the first case, one-fourth of each company was thrown 
as skirmishers 300 paces to the front. 

In the second case, two battalions were formed in double 
line ; two companies of each being deployed in line or 
formed in column of platoons at deploying intervals in front 
line, two companies of each in column of platoons or half- 
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platoons 300 yards in rear in second line. The 5th com- 
pany (rifle company) of each battalion was in skirmish 
order 300 yards in advance of the first line. The third 
battalion was massed in rear as a reserve. The lines fol- 
lowing close upon the heels of the skirmishers gave no 
time for preparation by rifle fire. The assault was gener- 
ally made from a great distance, 1,000 yards or more, and 
very often skirmishers, first and second lines and reserves, 
came in a confused mass upon the enemy. If the first 
assault failed, the men took what shelter they could find 
and opened a hot but ineffectual fire. To get them up and 
move them forward a fresh line from the rear was neces- 
sary. On the defensive they are said to have made the 
counter attack too soon, without first making use of a de- 
structive rapid fire at short range. Moreover pursuit with 
the bayonet was undertaken when pursuit with fire would 
have been far more effective. On the other hand the 
Turks advanced to the attack in open order with swarms of 
skirmishers in front, and generally with small bodies of cav- 
alry in rear of the wings. Both in the attack and defense 
the reserve was, as arule, well handled. In the latter it 
was held back very late, yet brought up before the front 
line was badly shaken. In the former, small reserves were 
scattered along the front to feed the line of skirmishers, 
while the main reserve was generally manceuvered towards 
one of the flanks. 

Coming to the subject of Field artillery we approach a field 
for discussion altogether too wide to be entered upon here. 
But the outline of a discussion as to the future value of 
this arm will comprise the three following considerations : 

1. Field artillery versus Field works. 

as “ troops behind natural cover. 

While it cannot be denied that the functions of field 
artillery have of late years undergone an essential modifica- 
tion, it may also be said that the operations at Plevna do 
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not go very far towards settling the matter one way or the 
other. As in considering the value of modern infantry fire, 
so in this case it is necessary that we be on our guard in 
drawing inferences from operations and management that 
were essentially faulty. Admitting that there is no better 
formation for the attack of a fortified hill than a double 
line of company columns, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the attack of such a position must almost of a necessity be 
a failure—a conclusion that we know to be wrong. Admit- 
ting that no better use can be made of field artillery than 
that made by the Russians, the conclusion is inevitable that 
such artillery is of little or no value—a conclusion that is 
believed to be equally wrong. 

In 1870 the Germans made a proper use of field artil- 
lery ; in 1877 the Russians made of it a correspondingly 
bad use. Can the mismanagement at Plevna counterbal- 
ance the teachings of Gravelotte and Sedan? Is the in- 
fantry weapon of 1880 so much better than the chassepot 
of 1870 as to preclude the possibility of obtaining to-day 
results similar to those that ten years ago made the German 
artillery so famous? 

So far as concerns any deductions to be drawn from the 
operations at Plevna, the first consideration stated above 
can be fairly settled by saying that here it was not field 
artillery vs. field works, but field artillery vs. semi-perma- 
nent fortifications. We did not need the experience of 
Plevna to teach us that men behind parapets that are shot- 
proof against siege guns and amply protected by bomb- 
proofs and traverses have nothing to fear from field artil- 
lery. But the question is this: Will future wars be con- 
ducted after the manner of the one of 1877? Will one 
side from the beginning accept the defensive, and will the 
other allow it time to fortify new Plevnas? If so, then 
there can be no doubt that the days so glorious to the mind 
of an artillery officer, when his arm decided great battles, 
are gone forever. But that this will, as a rule, not be the 
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case is guaranteed by every sound reason—strategical, 
financial, political. While this is especially true of Euro- 
pean warfare, it may easily be believed that within the 
limits of our own country the work of field artillery will be 
performed within far narrower limits than in times past, 
but that within these narrowed limits it will be of all the 
more value. Ina great battle it may be needed at but one 
moment and one place, and it may well be believed 
that the point for artillery officers to decide is, not how 
to bring upon the field heavier guns firing heavier projec- 
tiles, but, how to bring upon the field an artillery so mobile 
that the General can with certainty count upon it at the 
critical time and plate, when the issue of the battle is hang- 
ing in the balance. 

So far as concerns the question, Field Artillery vs. Field 
Works proper, there are, in spite of its mismanagement, 
many things in the operations in Bulgaria that go to con- 
firm the opinion of prominent English military critics that 
modern field artillery has or can be given all necessary 
power. 

The Russians attribute their success at Lovatz in great 
measure to the fire of their batteries. On July 2oth it was 
mainly the fire of one battery that drove the Turks from 
the first two lines of trench south of Grivitza. On July 
30th when the lines behind Radischevo were yet of weak 
profile and but slightly provided with bomb-proofs, the fire 
of Russian shrapnel is said to have been so terrible as to 
drive the Turks completely out of their trenches. The 
cessation of the fire from the guns when the infantry 
advanced, enabled the Turks to return and repulse the 
assault. Brialmont says*: “ The salvos of the Russian 
artillery, directed sometimes upon one redoubt sometimes 
upon another, produced in the early days of the siege a 
great moral effect. It prevented the Turks from continu- 


* Vide Fortification du champ de bataille, p. 344. 
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ing their work after sunrise and daily put from 50 to 6o 
men hors de combat. 

“In order to diminish these losses the Turks withdrew the 
garrisons from the redoubts and placed them in trenches at a 
short distance from the works. The deep and narrow 
ditches alone remained occupied. 

“Thegreserves were hidden by inequalities of the ground 
or established beyond the range of the Russian artillery.” 

From the 30th of July the Russian fire was directed 
upon semi-permanent fortifications. At Gorni Dubnik the 
fire of sixty guns was turned for four hours upon the main 
redoubt, a work of very strong profile. After the cannon- 
ade the Turks repulsed infantry assaults all day long, and 
finally surrendered after having inflicted a loss of some 
4,000 men—a number equal to the strength of the garrison. 
At Telisch, after a similar cannonade, an equally strong 
redoubt at once surrendered. But it has been said that this 
may prove nothing one way or the other, for there is evi- 
dence enough in the Turkish character to warrant the be- 
lief that had Gourko after the cannonade demanded the 
surrender of the redoubt at Gorni Dubnik as he did that 
of the one at Telisch, it would have been given up ; and that 
had he not demanded the surrender of the one at Telisch, 
the garrison would have fought as did that of Gorni Dub- 
nik. With a sullen indifference to personal danger and 
personal honor the Turk was equally ready to fight or sur- 
render. Such an explanation, however, takes no account 
of the demoralization of the garrison at Telisch caused by 
the capture of the redoubt at Gorni Dubnik four days 
before. 

The often quoted remarks of Von Trotha can be here 
repeated, from their close bearing upon the subject in hand. 

Criticising the use of the Russian artillery he says.* 

1. The Russian batteries were from the beginning dis- 
tributed equally along the line, there being no holding 


* Vide Der Kampf um Plevna, p. 167, et sviv. 
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together of a part for use in mass at a particular point, as 
is done by our [the German] Corps artillery. 

2. The fire was opened from great distances, and full front 
against the enemy. 

3. The Turkish artillery soon gave up the contest, but 
returned in full activity when the Russian infantry advanced. 

4. The position of the Russian artillery generally made 
it necessary to discontinue fire as soon as the infantry 
advanced. 

5. In exceptional cases only did the artillery follow the 
movements of the infantry, take up an advanced position 
and attempt to support the attack. 

Furthermore, in future wars, where an extended use of 
field fortifications is made, the following claims may be made 
upon the artillery : 

1. A considerable part of the field guns must be of much 
heavier calibre than hitherto allowed, in order to enable 
them to shatter the enemy’s cover from a greater distance. 

2. The lighter calibre of the field artillery must seek em- 
ployment, not so much in positions in the rear, as in direct 
connection with the storming infantry. In part it must 
directly accompany the storming infantry in small sections, 
(even a couple of guns in the right place can produce great 
effect,) in part, it must, in larger masses, through skillful 
and bold manceuvres, place certain particularly important 
parts of the enemy’s position—if possible, from the flank— 
under a massed fire, even if it can last but a short time. 
Thus great losses in men, horses, and guns, cannot be 
avoided ; but the leaders, if they would gain decided suc- 
cess, must not be frightened by such results. One battery 
that fires with destructive effect upon a particular spot for 
five minutes, or even one minute, and is then lost, has made 
itself more servicable than ten batteries which from a well 
chosen position in the rear, keep up a well aimed but prac- 
tically useless fire. 

Here this rambling discussion must end. It has been in 
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some respects a dry subject, none of its kind can be more 
so. He who would have the picturesque in war must seek 
for it further back. The interest that attaches to this sub- 
ject is very different from that which centres in others of its 
kind. At the mere mention of the name the imagination, 
runs riot amid scenes containing all that there is of grand- 
eur in war, together with all that there is of gloomy horror- 
scenes that Napier has painted in Rembrandt colors. The 
cruel and ever memorable siege of Saragossa, the third 
assault of Badajos, the storm of Cindad Rodrigo—such are 
the names and such the events that crowd upon the mem- 
ory. These are events illumined by the brilliancy of indi- 
vidual action. The common soldier, working, dying, rot- 
ting in the trenches ; the subaltern leading the forlorn hope 
to assault the breach or to plant the scaling ladders against 
the scarp ; the storming columns moving forward in the lurid 
glare of a burning city—it is this that the reader dwells upon 
with breathless interest, and that leaves as the most promi- 
nent figure in his mind, some nameless ensign, or the pri- 
vate soldier who died first upon the breach. All this is an 
interest that we have had to forego. We have been con- 
sidering a terrible force, in one sense an invisible one, and 
there is no more poetry to be found in it than there is in 
discussing the best form to give to a lightning rod, or the 
disastrous results that may attend any fault in its construc- 
tion. There are many details connected with this subject, 
which cannot here be touched upon ; but details that if the 
officer does not master, he will be but a soldier dipped in a 
weak solution of military accomplishments. I have intro- 
duced the most prominent ones for your discussion, and to 
you I leave them. 

Weare fortunately situated in this respect, that by the 
consideration of the terrible disasters that have happened to 
others, we may gain in time most useful instruction, nor 
need we be of that class of men of whom the historian 
speaks, ‘“‘ Men to whom the past teaches no lessons, to whom 
the future brings no hope.” 
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SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS AND SOME OF THEIR 
PECULIAR CUSTOMS. 


By CAPTAIN W. P. CLARK, SEconp CAVALRY. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

Tuoucu feeling complimented and honored by a request 
from your Secretary to read a paper on the North Ameri- 
can Indian Sign Language and notice some of the manners 
and customs of these aborigines, I assure you I approach 
the subject with diffidence and reluctance, fearing that I 
cannot do it justice, knowing that something more than a 
thorough practical knowledge of their gesture speech is re- 
quired. 

My only excuse for touching on matters of a personal na- 
ture relating to myself is that it seems to give force to my 
assertion, that this language is of value to those of our 
officers who are stationed on the far frontier, and whose 
duties call them to have to do, either directly or indirectly, 
with these so-called “ wards of the nation,” and gives weight 
to my conclusion that the same sign language is used by 
the numerous tribes having different vocal languages. 

It has been a matter of some surprise I believe to the 
philological student to find such a variety of languages 
among a people having so many common characteristics. 

I make no pretension to a knowledge of any of the 
different vocal languages, but I consider the varieties too 
many and striking to have been derived from one root, and 
I should certainly consider it very unsafe ground to take 
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that they are only different dialects springing from a common 
source. 

To illustrate the simplicity of the common sign language 
and the difference in some of the oral languages, take the 
words—Goop and Bap. 

Goop ;—Conception—-Level with the heart. 

Hold the right hand back up, in front of and close to left 
breast, fingers extended touching and pointing to left, move 
the hand briskly well out to front and right, keeping it in 
same horizontal plane. 

In Sioux this word is called Washtay. In Cheyenne, 
Epowa. In Crow, /¢stc. In Arrapahoe, /theetay. 

Bap ;—Conception—Thrown Away. 

Hold both closed hands, backs up, in front of body, hands 
at same height and equally distant from body; move the 
hands outwards, downwards, and simultaneously open the 
hands with a partial snap of the fingers, terminating move- 
ment with fingers extended and separated. This gesture 
seems to indicate not worth holding and is very similar to 
the one for abandoned. 

In Sioux this word is called Seecha. In Cheyenne, 
Opseewa. In Crow, Cawee. In Arrapahoe, Wassaw. 

During last summer I made a reconnaisance of the Big 
Horn Mountain region, having with me as scouts both 
Sioux and Cheyenne Indians. We met Arrapahoes, Crows, 
Bloods, Blackfeet, Piegans, Minaterees and Gros Ventres of 
the prairie. I held many conversations with these tribes 
and bands in gesture speech; and in the Crow Camp I 
again met with the deaf mute who had on a former occasion 
attracted my attention by his spirited signs. Deaf persons 
are more common with these people, having lost the faculty 
of hearing through some accident, disease or age, after 
educating the tongue to imitate the sounds which they had 
heard prior to the affliction, this Indian though born deaf 
and ignorant of all written and spoken languages yet is 
bright, keen, shrewd and intelligent—nature found a means 
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of educating him through gesture speech ; locking his ear 
against all sound and paralysing his tongue yet by this gift 
she raised him above the level of the brute. Ordinarily he 
talked rapidly in clean cut signs but when excited his hands 
seemed to flash forth his pent up emotions. With us deaf 
mutes are isolated, they preserve a separateness from their 
fellow beings, they keenly feel the burden of an affliction 
which shackles the pleasures of social life; and if this be 
the case now when we have schools which lift the curtains 
of ignorance and misery from the minds of these unfortu- 
nates what must have been their condition prior to the 
advent of these noble institutions? Is it not a little strange 
that the so called gay, frivolous, and dissolute city of Paris 
should have been the pioneer in this grand work, that not only 
the first schools for deaf mutes, but the first for the blind 
and for idiots should have been started in this metropolis 
of France called by some wicked and thoughtless, and more 
strange this even, is it not, that among those learned 
savages and barbarians there should exist, and in all 
probability has existed for ages (coincident perhaps with 


if the origin of the race) a pantominic language, a means of 
ra), mental development, an instrument for instruction and 
hy communication? A language not only for the unfortunate 


deaf but embracing their kinsfolk—their tribe and other 
tribes. I do not desire to be understood as saying that all 
Indians are fully conversant with this language for many of 
ib the women and children and some of the young men only 
i understand a little. 

is In an article written for the United Service some little 
Ng time since I asserted that no two Indians ever expressed 
Hi themselves exactly alike either vocally or by gesture but 
that a common gesture speech of ancient origin does exist 
and is at the present day used by the majority of the 
tribes from the British to the Mexican line, I am firmly 
i convinced, and my conviction rests on actual personal 
conversation with representatives of the majority of these 
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tribes ; that there is sufficient variation in each tribe and 
between tribes to establish individual and tribal identity 
of the person talking is the natural and correct inference. 
There are even a few words and expressions the signs for 
which are made totally different. It is really however the 
court language of all these tribes leaving out those in the ex- 
treme northwest, west of the Rocky Mountains who have lost 
the art and established a vocal jargon for inter-communica- 
tion. Additional research since writing this has only 
strengthened and confirmed the opinion. I hardly think it 
possible that I could have been led astray in this matter. I 
have certaintly not endeavored to secure facts only to 
establish or support any theory—any statement advanced 
by myself prior to making the investigation. I have inter- 
viewed Indians on this subject and they have smiled to 
scorn the idea that it was not so used; and have asked me 
what they could have it for if not for this purpose,—losing 
sight for the moment of its other objects, such as instruction 
of and communication with the deaf; a check against cor- 
rupt interpreters, with hunting or war parties when the 
use of oral language would discover them to the game or 
to their enemies—and when persons are separated by a 
distance greater than the voice can reach. 

To become an accomplished sign talker, to understand 
quickly, talk rapidly and intelligently it is necessary to train 
the mind to think like the Indians, to draw our imagery, 
metaphors and comparisons from the great reservoirs of 
nature and this necessitates a knowledge of their customs 
and nomenclature. The necessity for this knowledge by 
those who have to deal with these people perhaps could be 
illustrated if we were to suppose a person knowing nothing 
of the French language or people to be thrown into a small 
village or community of French peasants and to hold him- 
self entirely aloof from them, learn nothing of their man- 
ners, habits, affections, hatreds, hopes, fears, religion, or 
laws. Should a question of importance arise he would hardly 
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be a competent person to predict what action would be 
taken by these people ; neither would he I imagine be the 
proper person to entrust with a great power for their weal 
or woe. Toslightly illustrate comparison and nomenclature 
take the sentence,—MVy children live in the Indian Territory. 

This would be in signs, My children live beyond Flint 
River. 

Zl am glad to see you, would be in signs—/ see you my 
heart ts open—the sign for ofen here being expressed by a 
part of the sign for day or sunshine, and conveying the idea 
to them that the meeting has filled their hearts with sun- 
shine or gladness. Jam fond of or love you, would be in 
signs,—/ press you to my heart. 

This gesture speech it seems to me is not only beautiful 
and expressive, but is the natural one, and could we go back 
far enough I doubt not we would have no difficulty in clearly 
procuring the conception for each sign. 

Perhaps a better idea can be had of this language, some- 
thing of its construction, its syntax, by my making the signs 
for the following words, taken at random, but with a view of 
the conception suggesting the gesture and an imaginary 
speech of an Indian. 

CONCEPTIONS. 
Abandoned—(Not worth keeping, thrown away.) 
Angry—(Mind twisted.) 
Antelope—(Horns.) 
Autumn—(The leaves turn yellow or fall to the ground, or a little cold, 
a little snow.) 
Beaver—(Action of tail striking mud or water.) 
Blanket—(Wrapping about shoulders.) 
Break—(Natural action of breaking a stick held horizontally in hands.) 
Buffalo—( Horns.) 
Call—(Manner of calling out name in camp.) 
Cane—(Old person walking with stick, planting same on ground.) 
Candle—(Flame at end and length.) 
Cat—(Flattened nose.) 
Cattle—(Spotted buffalo.) 
Child—( Parturition.) 
Chief—( Rising above and looking down on others.) 
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Corn—(Manner of shelling.) 

Cry—(Shedding tears.) 

Dance—(Their peculiar motions.) 

Die—(Gone under.) 

Day—(Opened up.) 

Dui/—(Will not cut even the hand when pressed against it.) 
Energetic—(Pushing.) 

Enlist—(Make soldier.) 

Equal—(From race, come out even.) 

Exterminate—(Wiped out.) 

Falls—(River or stream, trembling of water and fall of same.) 
Fast—(Passing rapidly by.) © 

Fight—(Combines signs for kill and rubbing together.) 
Fire—(Action of flame.) 

Flag—(Motion of flag waving in wind.) 

Forget—(Cannot hold on to.) 

Friend—(Combines signs for brother and growing.) 
Graze--(Cropping grass.) 

Haif—(Cut in two parts.) 

Half-breed—( Half of body white, half Indian.) 

Heavy— (Cannot hold it up.) 

Jce—(Water closed or covered over.) 

Lnfantry—(Soldiers who walk.) 

Lie—(Forked Tongue.) 

Lightning—(Zig Zag motion of flash. Thunder called shooting bird.) 
Marry—(Lie together.) 

Month—(One moon dies.) 


Indians reckon distance by time, and time—so many days 
as so many nights, months as so many moons dying, years 
as winters. Spring, when grass is just coming up (in the 
north sometimes adding snow all gone). Summer, grass as 
high. Early autumn leaves, turn yellow, later, falling and 
perhaps cold with a little snow. 


Mother—(Young taking nourishment.) 

My or Mine—(Held in closed hand.) 

Night—(Covered over.) 

Perhaps—(Two hearts. ) 

Pity—(Shed tears. ) 

Plan—( Make road or trail.) 

Poor—possessions—( Man standing and the attraction of bad luck or bad 
medicine tears off clothing.) 
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Poor—emaciated—(Flesh clawed or scratched off by hunger, etc.) 
Pretty—(Combines signs for dished face of spirited horse and good.) 
Priest—(Black robed.) 

Prisoner—(Tied at wrists. ) 

Question—( Arresting attention.) 

Railway—(Fire wagon, also sign for fast sometimes.) 
Rain—(Manner of drops falling from clouds.) 
Red-—(Painted cheeks.) 

Remember—( Hold on to.) 

River—(Flowing water.) 

Road—(Smoothed or cut down.) 

Rope—( Twisted.) 

Sad—(Heart on ground.) 

Sick—(Throbbing.) 

Sioux—(Cut throats.) 

Snow—(Falling from clouds and resting on ground.) 
Soldier—(Holding spirited pony or to hold people.) 
Steamboat—(Fire boat.) 

Sun—(Rising in East.) 

The position of the sun in the heavens gives time of day. 
Think—(Drawn from the heart.) 


To-morrow—Combines signs for night, day and sun rising.) 
Whites—(From hot.) 

Write—(Natural action.) 

Yesterday—( Day laid aside.) 


IMAGINARY SPEECH SECWING SOMETHING OF THE GRAMMAR. 


I arrived here to-day to make a treaty. My one hundred 
lodges are camped beyond the Black Hills, near the Yellow- 
stone River. You are a great chief—pity me—I am poor. 
My five children are sick, and have nothing to eat. The 
snow is deep, and the weather intensely cold. Perhaps God 
sees me. I am going. In one month I will reach my 
camp. 

The signs for this, literally translated, would read : 

“ arrive here to-day to make treaty. My one hundred 
lodge camp beyond Black Hills, (the adjective black would 
usually follow the noun), near river called Elk. You great 
chief—pity me—I poor. My five child sick, food all gone (or 
wiped out). Snow deep cold brave or strong. Perhaps great 
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chief (or great Medicine) above see me. I go. Moon die 
I arrive there, my camp.” 

It will be observed that the articles, conjunctions, and 
prepositions are omitted. Verbs are used in the present 
tense. Nouns and verbs are used in the singular number, 
the idea of plurality being expressed in some other way. 

Most Indians make their gestures gracefully, and their 
natural imagery is rich and forcible. Rapid and vehement 
signs have the same force in this language that such a man- 
ner of utterance would give in any, while a languid and 
slovenly method of making gestures would exhibt weakness 
and worthlessness just as it would in any language. 

What is known as the French gesture speech, signs rep- 
resenting words, sentences, ideas, and objects, is very simi- 
lar to the Indian sign language. This French system is 
taught, I believe, in most of the schools for deaf mutes in 
this country, and in Europe; but so great has been the diffi- 
culty of fixing the hands in space, either by written descrip- 
tion or illustrated cuts, that no text books are used. I must 
therefore conclude that the Indian sign language is not only 
the more natural, but the more simple, as the gestures can 
be described quite accurately in writing, and I think can be 
illustrated. I am not by any means prepared to assert that 
the Indian system is superior to the French, for I know lit- 
tle or nothing of the latter, and even if it were superior it 
might be very unwise to adopt it. 

The waves of emigration have broken upon the smiling 
valleys of every state from the stormy Atlantic to and be- 
yond the Mississippi, and the exterminating policy of our 
civilization has swept away nearly every vestige of these 
people who have folded and are folding their tents, and 
passing into total obscurity. As Whittier tersely said, 


“ Behind the red squaw’s birch canoe, 
The steamer smokes and raves; 
And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.” 
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The greedy hands of the miners and ranchmen have also 
seized their hunting grounds from the fair Pacific to the 
white peaks of the Sierras, and in the narrow space or area 
left, the unequal struggle is going on to-day. No one ques- 
tions or doubts the result, but perhaps we of the army may 
through this Institution, save something by which future 
generations may learn a little of the characteristics of an 
extinct race. 

I am forced to differ with the too common impression of 
our Indians which is, I believe that they are indolent, re- 
vengeful, timid, vain, deceitful and treacherous, the colors 
sometimes darkened by the bitterness of the West, and 
occasionally brightened by the philanthropy of the East. 
We have needed their lands and by fair means and foul 
have taken them. Dishonest agents and corrupt contrac- 
tors have grown rich on the spoils, and a weak and scat- 
tered frontier has suffered the savage vengeance of an out- 
raged people—who fighting as they thought for their coun- 
try and homes—the lands given them by the Great Spirit 
felt justified in their atrocities. I have been thrown with 
these people both in peace and war, and though finding 
much to condemn still I have found much to admire. The 
great mistake has been made by some of not considering 
them human beings, capable of the same feelings as the 
rest of mankind, the same passions, affections and hatreds. 
A people who can be crushed and exterminated, but not 
enslaved, are certainly entitled to some respect. They 
admit of no inequality except what arises from age, bravery 
or wisdom for council or for war. 

“ At first view one would imagine them without any form 
of government, laws, or subordination and subject to the 
wildest caprice. Nevertheless they rarely deviate from cer- 
tain maxims and usages founded on good sense alone 
which holds the place of law and supplies in a great measure 
the want of legal authority.” 

The reverence these people have for bravery gives their 
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“War Chiefs” at times great influence and authority, but 
all questions of importance are decided upon in Council. 
Efforts have been made to christianize them in advance of 
any effort to civilize, and the lust and greed of our race 
have in many cases debauched and demoralized them. 

They are furnished with breech-loading guns, fixed am- 
munition and scalping knives, driven into a frenzy by a 
wicked and ignorant course of treatment, and then we cry 
out because they use the weapon placed in their hands. 

I have found some of these people sufficiently loyal in 
their friendship to place themselves between danger and 
myself at the risk of their own lives, and so perhaps I can- 
not be considered an unprejudiced witness. 

In treating of the peculiar manners and habits of the 
Indians, I find the field so large that I believe it best tocon- 
fine myself in this paper to some of the salient character- 
istics, and will, therefore, present only those peculiar 
customs which I have observed in regard to Dancing, 


Scalping, Smoking, Marrying, Generosity, and their use of 
the word Medicine. 


DANCING. 

It is extremely difficult, almost impossible, to describe an 
Indian dance, so that a person who had never seen one could 
form any correct idea of it. To better understand the 
matter, however, it is necessary to clear one’s mind of the 
thoughts of the so-called, sensual pleasures of our modern 
dance, and try to contemplate the subject as it is handed 
down to us through the history of the ancient Spartans, 
who, it seems, like our Indians, made the art of dancing an 
expression of their emotions, relating mostly to religion and 
war. 

The violent physical exertion, and mental excitement, 
with such accessories in the Scalp and other dances, as 
blackened faces, painted bodies, full war costumes, weird 
singing, hideous “‘ tum tums” of the drums, gory scalps held 
high in the air on the slender poles, the wind playing with 
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the straight black locks, or lighter colored tresses, perhaps 
at night, their wild faces and bodily contortions thrown into 
a bold and horrible relief, by the flickering light of the 
tongues of flame from a huge fire, all combine to throw them 
into astate of excitement bordering on frenzy. . 

There is a great similarity among all the tribes in their 
dancing and their motives and objects are also about the 
same. 

The Sun Dance is a religious ceremony, the fulfillment of 
a vow made to the great spirit. If an Indian is surrounded 
by his foes, he promises the great spirit that if he will 
deliver him from the hands of his enemies, he will, when the 
time comes (full of the moon in June) dance the Sun Dance. 
If some friend or kin is at the point of death, he makes the 
same vow, if the great spirit will restore his friend or kin to 
health. 

In time of sore need, he calls on the greatest and most 
mysterious force of nature for aid, and promises that he will 
subject himself to physical suffering and torture, fasting and 
mutilation if succor is accorded him. 

Generally they form in a circle. The music consists of 
drums and rattles, and from two to four girls to sing, the 
latter being located just outside of the group. The heels 
are raised from the ground, the weight of the body resting 
on the balls of the feet, the body is raised, lowered, con- 
torted, sometimes resting on one foot only, and every 
motion keeping time to the infernal “tum tum” and mon- 
otonous singing. Gaudily decked out, though half naked 
they make a fantastic picture. In most of these dances they 
first sit down in a circle and get up at short intervals to par- 
ticipate in the dancing. In others, like the “Scalp Dance,” 
they move round and round in the circle by short ho, ., side 
ways. In the grass or Omaha dance, they form in two 
lines, move forward, towards, pass each other, turn, repass, 
andsoon. Some of these dances they can have at any 
time, others only at certain intervals and on certain 
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occasions. There are dances for the old men, dances for the 
old women, mothers whose sons have been to war and have 
met with success, dances for the young men before going to 
war and after returning, and one or two, which seem to 
soften down to a social character, permitting the young men 
and women to dance together and allowing little tender- 
nesses in the shape of kissing the girls. Whether this is of 
late origin and due to the civilization of the white race, I 
am unable to say. 

There are some twenty different dances. They are 
distinguished mostly by the songs for each but differ in 
dress and some of them in step. 

Feasting and smoking form an essential part of all these 
ceremonies either before or after and sometimes during the 
dance, especially the smoking. 

SCALPING. 

The custom of taking scalps grew out of and according 
to the Indians it became necessary on account of false 
claim to the honor of killing their enemies. It is simply 
proof of the killing, evidence beyond cavil or doubt and no 
superstition exists so far as I have been able to learn that 
by scalping a person, it in any way interfered with the 
progress of the spirit towards the happiness of life hereafter. 
The error of the belief that it did so interfere has probably 
grown out of the daring deeds performed by Indians to 
keep the bodies of their fallen comrades from falling into 
the hands of their foes. This action arises from the fact 
that bravery of this kind brings a man’s courage into bold 
relief—his action is observed by many, and the natural 
desire all human beings have of saving the remains of a 
comrade, friend or kin from mutilation, but, however 
mutilated, a person who is killed or who dies from the 
effects of wounds received in battle,—as an Indian once 
expressed it to me, goes by the most direct and easiest 
trail, through a country rich with the freshest grass and 
purest water to the happy Hunting Ground; and by battle 
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they do not mean, as some of our statesmen do, the marshal- 
ing of hosts, the waving of banners, the thunder of artillery, 
the pomp, parade, glitter and show of thousands of armed 
men clashing together in mortal strife, but perhaps the 
personal combat of a few, going down to death, unknown, 
uncared for, unhonored and unsung, except by the narrow 
circle of their immediate kinsfolk. The world looks on 
with bated breath in one case, the wolves hang hungrily 
around in the other, howling out their satisfaction over the 
contemplation of a comfortable meal—to one honors, 
monuments, pensions ; the other, the forgotten bones whiten 
and decay on the trackless prairies of our far frontiers, and 
the name of men who for dauntless courage and chivalrous 
devotion to duty would have been considered in ancient 
times a rich national heir-loom, are quickly lost in the dust 
of obscurity and forgetfulness. 
SMOKING. 

Indians have no salutation like ours on meeting or sepa- 
rating, but they do usually say on meeting, “fill up the 
pipe,” “‘let’s smoke.” 

There are few people who smoke as much as the Indians, 
and certainly few who give to itas great a religious charac- 
ter, make of it a social pleasure, and prize it so highly, and 
sacredly, as a mark of friendship. 

It seems a startling assertion, but it is, I think, true, that 
there are no people who pray more than Indians. 

On the slightest provocation they seem to crystallize into 
a circular group seated on the ground. If the circle is large, 
more than ten or twelve, two or more pipes are used ; sup- 
pose a group of six or eight, the pipe is filled and passed to 
the Medicine Man, if there be one in the circle, if not, then 
to the oldest or acknowledged head man, who lights it, takes 
a whiff or two, then points the tube or pipe stem to the God 
or force in nature, which he wishes to propitiate or suppli- 
cate, accompanying the movement frequently with an oral 
petition, then points the stem to the earth, and perhaps to 
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the four corners of the earth, then the pipe passes around, 
each man making his prayer by pointing the stem and fre- 
quently by a vocal petition, as in the first case. Should 
the circle be incomplete, the pipe is handed back to the 
right, and not smoked on the passage. 

The pipe stem is pointed towards the sun, the zenith, the 
north, east, south, west, and towards the earth. To the 
earth that it may hold them good and strong, to the “ four 
corners of the earth” that no harsh winds may blow against 
them—meaning trouble and disease—to the zenith that the 
Great Spirit may watch over and protect them, to the sun 
that they may have light to see their way clearly. The God 
of the sun is specially implored just before going to war to 
avoid danger and death. 

All of these motions are not made each time an Indian 
smokes, but some of them. 

MARRYING. 

The marriage customs of the Indians have, I think, hardly 
had justice done them by different writers. 

The young women have been usually represented as so 
much merchantable property, which is in a measure a mis- 
take, growing, I imagine, in some instances out of the ques- 
tion of the observers, who say frequently to the interpreter, 
“T want to know about the marriage customs,” “suppose 
now I should want to marry a squaw, how would it be done, 
etc.” When white men marry into a tribe it is usually a 
genuine sale, growing out of greed of gain, or some benefit 
real or imaginary, which will accrue personally to the 
parents or to the tribe, and the dusky, dirty maiden may go 
to the nuptial couch with tears and protestations of a most 
violent nature, afterwards becoming a most faithful slave. 

Though in most cases the affair savors strongly of a 
commercial transaction, still as a rule there is quite an 
expenditure of sentiment and affection prior to the business 
part of it. 


In olden times and quite extensively at the present day, 
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men wishing to marry lay siege to the affections of the 
girl and very rarely if they do not meet with success make 
an effort to secure her as a wife; but if they kill all oppo- 
sition on her part, and this is comparatively easy if one has 
gained renown as a warrior, a friend takes ponies, blankets, 
etc., in number and value according to the wealth of the 
would be bridegroom—his father or friend packs the 
blankets, skins, robes, furs, etc., on the ponies, leads them 
near the girl’s lodge, pickets or ties the animals, steps to 
the door of the lodge, or in some other way informs the 
parents of their presence and meaning, and conveys the 
wishes of his son or friend. 

A family council is held, perhaps calling in a number of 
the kinsfolk or head men to take part—if the girl is willing 
and other matters satisfactory, the presents are accepted— 
if not the ponies are turned loose. _In the former case the 
girl goes to the man’s lodge. Should she be the daughter of 
a wealthy or renowned chief, she is sometimes carried on a 
blanket and a greater number of ponies and richer gifts go 
with her as a dowry. 

Sometimes, in fact quite often, the young man may be 
poor and proud, may not have the requisite number of 
ponies himself and will not ask his father for them ; in this 
case, he, as they say, “steals the girl” at night, arranging 
in fact an elopement secured through affection. This may 
turn out pleasantly, for the next morning the father may 
send ponies and gifts to the girl’s parents, and the dowry 
may also be sent the girl, but in many cases the parents 
object, and the mother takes the girl, by force if necessary, 
back to her lodge. Sometimes the elopement is pure and 
simple, the girl goes and that ends the matter. 

Indians are very particular about marrying first cousins, 
even extending the ban to second, third, and fourth. 

GENEROSITY. 

There are few people on the face of the earth as generous 

as the Indians ; in fact liberality is so largely developed that 
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it crowds out gratitude in a great measure, as we know and 
understand the word. Generosity is one of the essential 
steps to chieftainship, as I have stated, and a stingy Indian 
is rare, and he is sure to be badly thought of. 

In his religious and war ceremonies, at their feasts, 
festivals, and funerals, the widows and orphans, the poor 
and needy are always thought of—not only thought of, for 
this is done by the kneeling crowds in our gilded palaces, 
rich in ornament called churches, where the softened and 
beautified light coming through stained glass falls like a 
true halo from heaven crowning each bowed head with rose 
and violet, but their Joverty and necessities are relieved. The 
hearts of our outcasts and poor are not, I believe, as a 
usual thing, very much gladdened or brightened by hearing 
that we are to have a great supper, a grand ball, or some 
impressive religious ceremony, but with these wild and 
savage people, in torrid and arctic climate, these gatherings 
mean also gifts for the needy and suffering. They make 
these gifts with as much ostentation as possible, calling them 
“ prairie gifts,” or gifts on the prairie, meaning that nothing 
is seen but the gift, no reward or return in sight—(this 
expression obtains when a gift is made and no return gift 
expected), and for days after the camp crier will sing the 
praises of the donor, his feats in war, his big heartedness in 
peace. 

I have seen white men reduced to the last “ hard tack” 
and perhaps only tobacco enough for two “smokes,” with 
no immediate prospect but horse-meat “ straight.” A portion 
of the hard bread would be hidden away and the smokes 
would be taken in secret, but an Indian divides down to the 
last morsel. This is accounted for by his nature and his 
training—he finds a thousand ways to support life where a 
white man would starve, this gives him confidence in him- 
self, stifles fears of future pangs of hunger, and begets faith 
in nature to furnish him food. Thus taking no thought for 
the morrow, generosity, liberality and hospitality have been 
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obstacles to their advancement in civilization, and will con- 

tinue to be until they can learn and practice something of 

the thrifty economy of our friends the Jews and Chinamen. 
MEDICINE. 

The Indians use this word to indicate the mysterious and 
unknown. God is the great mystery rather than the Great 
Spirit as it is usually translated. 

We have no one word which can convey the meaning of 
the word “ medicine,” as used by the Indians—sometimes 
it shadows forth holiness, mystery, spirits, luck, vision, 
dreams, prophesies—at others the concealed and obscure 
forces of nature which work for us good or evil. 

When they first saw a pony they called it a medicine dog ; 
a gun, medicine iron. They attempt a cure of diseases in 
many cases only by an appeal to the unknown, and try and 
propitiate this power by self-torture, as in the sun dance. 

We perhaps would have difficulty in locating heaven and 
hell, and explaining lucidly what we meant by a spirit. 
They have men who claim to have visions, prophesy, pre- 
dict—at times cure the sick by some remedy known only to 
themselves, which they insist they learned from the whis- 
perings of some animal to them while they were asleep—and 
these men are called medicine men. If success crowns their 
efforts their medicine was good, and defeat, suffering, death 
are the legitimate fruit of bad medicine. They are close to 
nature and are impressed and awed by her wonders and 
mysteries, and anything which is beyond their comprehen- 
sion, they call medicine. 

After all—I have only said kind words of our Aborigines 
in this paper, have gone so far as to draw some unfavorable 
comparisons in regard to our own race. This seems to me 
necessary; the current of prejudice is so strong that any 
ordinary assertion would be quickly swept away and lost. 
These people are certainly savages, but they are just as 
certainly also human beings, susceptible of good things and, 
also, capable of wretchedly cruel and wicked actions. 
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With them we find numerous tribes, each tribe having a 
different vocal-language, but with the majority of these 
tribes we find also a natural language, a beautiful and ex- 
pressive gesture speech. 

I trust I have made it clear that there is a common Indian 
sign language, and that this language is of peculiar value 
to us. 
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“LAW IN THE ARMY.”* 


BY BREVET MAJ.-GENERAL JAMES B. FRY, COLONEL AND ASSISTANT 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, U. S. A. 


Division and Department Commanders have frequently 
—in fact generally, of late—retained their authority as such 
when beyond the limits of their Commands. This has oc- 
curred when absence was, and also when it was not, on duty, 
and somewhat regardless of the distance the Commander 
might go or the length of time he might stay. There is no 
doubt that such proceedings have led, and may continue to 
lead, to serious embarrassment, and it is clearly in the in- 
terest of the public service that General Gibbon files a tem- 
perate and respectful objection to them. But he appears to 
go too far in charging that they are a direct violation of the 
122nd Article of War. That article says : 

“Art. 122. If, upon marches, guards, or in quarters, differ- 
ent corps of the Army happen to join or do duty together, 
the officer highest in rank of the line of the Army, Marine 
Corps, or militia, by commission, there on duty or in quar- 
ters, shall command the whole, and give orders for what is 
needful to the service, unless otherwise specially directed 
by the President, according to the nature of the case.” 

General Gibbon maintains that this Article prescribes the 
rule of succession in command, not only in all the organiza- 
tions of the Army as created by law, but also in the sub- 
divisions of the country made by the President for the wel- 
fare of the service, and for his convenience as Commander- 
in-Chief ; and he takes the extreme ground that absence 


* See article in the 4th number of the JouRNAL. 
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instantaneously disqualifies the regularly assigned comman- 
der, and that “the moment he absents himself, ¢he Jaw steps 
“in, and says” (Art. 122) “that the next in rank ‘zs the 
“Commander.” This broad claim does not appear to be 
sustained by the Article quoted. It cannot fairly be said 
that the troops posted and habitually encompassed within 
the limits of a geographical Department “ happen to join or 
do duty together” in the meaning of this Article: nor can 
the temporary absence of the designated Department Com- 
mander give rise to the contingency or happening which it is 
clearly the purpose of the Article to providefor. In fact there 
is no statute law requiring the transfer or relinquishment of 
command on account of the temporary absence of a Division 
or Department Commander. The attempt to correct what 
threatened to be an abuse is weakened by presenting the 
dangerous practice as a violation of any particular Article 
of War. The Judge Advocate General has reached sub- 
stantially the same conclusion that General Gibbon arrives 
at on the main question, but he does so by a process of 
reasoning, not by alleging a direct violation of law. He 
says “the place—it is submitted—of the action taken is 
“material to the question of a proper exercise of an attri- 
“bute of command.” But the views of the Judge Advocate 
General on this subject have been examined by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States and squarely over-ruled. 
The opinion—with which General Gibbon was probably not 
acquainted when he wrote—is as follows : 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, August 28, 1880, 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Sir: Yours of the 24th instant, asking whether a department comman- 
der, assigned by the President to command, can exercise the functions of 
his office to appoint general courts-martial, and act upon the record of 
proceedings of the same when he ts outside the territorial limits of his com- 
mand, has been duly considered, in connection with Orders No. 26, Wash- 
ington, May 18, 1878, in the case of General Kautz, and Orders Wo. 9, 
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Vancouver Barracks, Washington Territory, May 14, 1880, transmitted by 
you in the same connection : and herewith I submit a reply. 

The division and subdivision of the territory of the United States into 
military divisions and departments is a matter of discretion for the Presi- 
dent, and scarcely anything, and that indirect and for the present pur- 
pose uninstructive, is to be found upon the subject in the statutes. Orders 
making such geographical divisions, and assigning officers to their com- 
mand, are also very brief, and throw no special light upon the present 
question. 

In the absence of special orders or legislation to that effect, I am of 
opinion that personal presence within the territorial limits of his depart- 
ment is not essential to the validity of commands given by a department 
commander to be executed within such limits—such, for instance, as the 
appointment of a court-martial. 

The question which you put, is general, as regards the absence in ques- 
tion, so that my answer is necessarily general also. Whether there may 
be exceptions to it growing out of special circumstances attending adsence, 
can be best determined when those circumstances arise. But I see no 
reason why mere absence should have the effect of invalidating such com- 
mands. 

The distribution of military command into geographical departments, 
is, as I suppose, mainly for the purpose of preventing collision and con- 
fusion, and so of securing individual responsibility in the execution of com- 
mands by officers otherwise of like authority. Practically, such collision 
is to be apprehended rather in execuéion than in exercise. It seems, there- 
fore, that the place of the action taken is material to the question of the 
proper execution of command rather than to that of its proper exercise. In 
the analogous cases of civil authority, the incident of geographical limits for 
its execution has not, in the absence of special features, been considered 
to require ex. gr. judicial orders to be issued by a judge only whilst within 
such limits. In order to render this necessary, something ¢/se must concur 
to indicate the will of the constituting authority. The ground of this 
opinion is that there is at present here nothing ¢/se to indicate the will of 
the President or other proper superior authority, that the functions of com- 
manding officers should be so limited. In the meantime, the arguments in 
its favor are such as are for consideration only by the power having legisla- 
tive or guasi legislative control of the question (¢. ¢. by statute or by 


order). 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. F. PHILIPS, 


Solicitor General. 
Approved. CHAS. DEVENS, 
Attorney General. 
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This leaves nothing more to be said at present on the law 
of the subject. As the legal authority of a Department 
Commander is not necessarily impaired by his temporary 
absence, of course he may exercise that authority through 
his Adjutant General as usual : and General Gibbon’s argu- 
ment that by doing so the law is violated and a junior—(the 
Adjutant General) is put in command of a senior, falls to 
the ground. But this does not fully dispose of the practical 
questions involved. The Attorney General admits that 
there may be exceptions “growing out of special circum- 
stances attending absence.” It is in relation to these that 
lines should be drawn. It would not do to have an officer 
in a Department or Division assume that he was next in 
rank, and then assume command every time he heard that 
the regularly assigned commander was across the boundary. 
That would be replacing one bad practice by another involv- 
ing more mischievous consequences. Nor can it be admit- 
ted that the responsibility devolves on the next in rank 
merely because the commander on whom the President has 
placed that responsibility steps over the line. Such a shift- 
ing of authority and responsibility would be a wrong not 
only to the service but to the officer next in rank. That 
officer could not fairly be held accountable for military opera- 
tions far beyond his observation and about which he might 
have no information, and for administrative affairs which he 
would, in most cases, be without the facilities for managing. 
This becomes the more apparent when we consider the vast 
areas covered by our geographical Departments, and 
recall the fact that the troops in some of them frequently 
occupy regions and operate on lines which have no regular 
communication with each other. It is no doubt partly to 
meet this condition of things that the President ass¢gus 
commanders of Departments, puts their headquarters at 
suitable points, and gives them the necessary staff for the 
performance of their duties. 

On the other hand when it is palpable from absence or 
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any other cause that orders purporting to be those of the 
commander do not, and cannot, emanate from him, his 
troops should not be expected to obey them. This brings 
us to the auxiliary argument in General Gibbon’s article. It 
is in relation to the validity of orders promulgated by a staff 
officer in the name of his commander. He discusses at 
length a case growing out of contested orders in the Depart- 
ment of the Columbia, the commander being absent with 
the sanction of the General of the Army, who said to him: 
“ Let the Assistant Adjutant General run affairs as usual, re- 
“ ferring for General McDowell's action, such matters as are 
“ requisite.” The question here is as stated above, the one 
of long standing, as to the force of orders promulgated by 
an Adjutant General in the name of his commander. This 
question may arise when the commander is within, as well 
as when he is beyond, the limits of his Department. There 
never has been, and probably never will be, an act of 
Congress settling it. 

General Gibbon maintains, when a _ Department 
Commander who is beyond the limits of his command, 
issues orders through his Adjutant General, that the 
Adjutant General is thereby, and in violation of law, a in 
command of his seniors in rank. 

That way of putting the point appears to cloud the main 
issue. No one in the army advocates or attempts putting 
a junior in command of his senior. If the orders were, or 
purported to be those of the junior, there would be no 
difficulty. They would be disregarded, and the junior, if not 
treated more seriously, would be laughed at. The trouble 
in the matter under consideration arises from the very fact 
that the orders purport to be, and with rare exceptions, are 
in fact, those of acommon superior—the regularly assigned 
commander. The Duke of Wellington said: “Every staff 
“ officer must be considered as acting under the direct orders 
“and superintendence of the superior officer for whose 
“assistance he is employed, and who must be considered 
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‘responsible for his acts. To consider the relative situation 
“of General Officer and staff in any other light would tend 
“to alterthe nature of the service, and in fact to give the 
“command of the troops to the subaltern staff officer 
“instead of to the General Officer. If Lieutenant 

“has conducted himself improperly, Major General 

“is responsible, and Colonel has no more right to 
“notice the deficiencies of Lieutenant in the 
“performance of his duty towards Major General 

“than the Major General has to interfere in a matter of 
“detail between the respective officers and the barrack- 
“master at 

The principle thus announced by the Iron Duke in 1827 
has, by the custom of service acquired among us the 
force of law; and the rule is that any order, written or 
verbal, not palpably illegal, that the Adjutant General of a 
command promulgates in the name of the General com- 
manding is binding on all within the sphere of the General's 
authority, the Adjutant General being responsible only to 
his commander, and the commander being in turn respon- 
sible to his superior for the Adjutant General as well as for 
the rest of the command. 

It is the evil of orders issued by Department Commanders 
when they are absent that doubts naturally arise as to 
whether they are in fact the orders of the commander. 
He who disobeys them does so at his peril. He 
may turn out to be right, but he incurs a heavy burthen of 
proof, especially in these times when railroads and telegraphs 
enable such rapid and full communication between the 
absent commander and his staff at headquarters. To 
prevent all doubt and embarrassment whenever the absence 
of a Division or Department Commander is to be such as 
to disqualify him for command, he should be formally 
relieved and a successor assigned. Recent orders making 
temporary assignments in the absence of regular Depart- 
ment Commanders indicate a return to this course. It must, 
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as a rule, rest with superior authority to decide when the 
occasion has arisen for such changes in command of 
Divisions and Departments. Too much latitude in either 
direction indicates—not violation of law—but faults of 
administration. While the management of army affairs 
must be strictly legal, it should at the same time be 
practical. Much of our military legislation is loosely drawn 
and every year brings more skill in the art of construction. 
Army statutes have become martyrs to it. They are now 
liable to almost as many interpretations as they contain 
words. The unwritten law alone escapes. The practices of 
a well governed military establishment, when hardened into 
“ customs of service” make the soundest and plainest laws 
for the internal affairsof anarmy. They are the experience 
of years speaking to thesoldier in the vernacular. Wehave 
such customs and we cannot be construed out ofthem. The 
more they are respected and cherished the better. 
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A NEW TENT HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS—THE 
HOBBS PATENT TENT FRAME AND STOVE. 


BY CHARLES W. HOBBS, 
FIRST LIEUT. THIRD ARTILLERY, BREVET CAPTAIN, U.S. ARMY. 


ALL officers who have had much experience in camping know how 
often a stove is felt to be a necessity in a tent, and how annoying and un- 
satisfactory are the usual means of using one, and besides the annoyance, the 
holes ripped in tents for the stove pipe to pass through, and the frequent 
burning of the canvass by contact with the pipe very often lead to early 
condemnation of the tents. 

The writer has devised a combination which is believed to overcome - 
the difficulties alluded to, and which provides a compact, light and efficient 
heating and cooking apparatus well adapted to the wants of military men, 
sportsmen, engineers and all who dwell in tents. 

The invention consists in substituting for the ordinary tent poles a 
frame composed of a ridge and hollow upright of galvanized sheet iron 
and a wooden pole of the ordinary form. The hollow upright, forming 
the stove pipe as well as one of the supports of the tent, is of a special 
constructicn securing strength and rigidity, and at the same time being 
very light. It sets in from the end of the tent a sufficient distance to pre- 
vent injury to the canvass by heating, and its upper end, which projects 
through an opening in the ridge, and through small metallic collars sewn 
to the tent and fly, is provided with a removable chimney cap or cowl hav- 
ing a flange at its lower part projecting over the opening in the canvas 
and closing it from the weather. Near the lower extremity of the hollow 
upright a stove is attached in such a way that it accompanies the tent in 
all its swaying motions and is not affected by any amount of shaking the 
tent may be subjected to by the wind. The stove is supported by the up- 
right and a single hinged leg and is readily and easily placed and as readily 
detached and put aside when not in use. It has a flat top and is therefore 
very convenient for heating water and for cooking. 

Referring to the engraving; A is the stove which is attached to the 
vertical pipe, B, and the latter extends upwards through the hollow ridge, 
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C, and supports it in the manner shown. The other end of the ridge is 
supported by the pole D. The cowl slips on to the end of B outside the 
canvas after the frame has been put together in the tent and before rais- 
ing the latter. The frame folds compactly together as shown in Fig. 2, 
and in transverse section Fig. 3, and is secured by means of straps attached 
to the wooden pole D. The cow! is carried inside the stove which, turned 
upside down, has its leg converted into a handle as shown in Fig. 4. 

It will be seen that nothing is added to the bulk of the tent fixtures 
but the stove, and the frame is more compact and portable than the ordi- 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 
1880. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATEs. 


On behalf of the Executive Council I have the honor to submit the 
following report of its operations during the year 1880 and of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Institution. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 

The Treasurer’s Annual Statement, appended (A) may be sum- 
marized thus: Receipts, $1,991.07 ; Expenditures, $1,303.81; On hand, 
$687.26. 

PROFESSIONAL PAPERS. 

A number of excellent professional papers have been received since 
date of last report; some have already been published, and others await 
their turn to appear in the Journal. A list (B) accompanies this report. 
In response to the invitation of Council nine writers have handed in essays 
on “ Our Indian Question” in competition for the Annual Prize of the 
Gold Medal of the Institution and Certificate of Life Membership. The 
essays have been triplicated and a copy of each furnished to the Judges, 
Messrs. McCrary, Johnston, and Terry, who have not yet announced the 
award. 

THE JOURNAL. 

Four numbers of the Journal, completing the first volume, (538 pp.) 

have been issued during the past year. 


THE MusEuM. 

The Museum is gradually increasing in size and value. An armory 
has been opened to illustrate especially the improvemerft in small arms and 
projectiles as well as to form a suitable depository for antique weapons or 
historical relics in the way of arms and armor. Besides liberal contribu- 
tions from the Ordnance Department, and from individual members, several 
valuable collections, in handsome cases, have been loaned by private man- 
ufacturers. Interesting portraits have been added to the Portrait Gallery. 
An important collection of projectiles thrown from both sides during the 
battle of Gettysburg, relics of Sumter and Appomattox, some fine specimens 
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of Indian dress and implements, a few souvenirs of the Franklin-Schwatka 
Search Party, and a white buffalo robe, are among the recent contributions 
set forth in detail in the list of accessions to the Museum (E). 


Tue LIBRARY. 


The various departments of the Government continue to supply cur- 
rent publications, and contributions (D) are occasionally made by foreign 
governments and individuals. Through the Hon. John A. Bingham, U. S. 
Minister to Japan, a very complete collection of books, treating of the 
organization, discipline and instruction of the Japanese Army, has just 
been presented to the Institution by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Valuable contributions have been received from other foreign governments 
through Hon. John A. Kasson, Minister to Austria, Hon. Nicholas Fish, 
of the Swiss Legation, and from the President of the Committee of Arrtil- 
lery and Engineers of the Italian Army. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the Institution is increasing; the accessions 
since last report are given below (C). With a view of establishing a more 
active representation and extending a knowledge of the purpose of the In- 
stitution a number of Corresponding Members of Council were recently 
elected; their letters of acceptance indicate a general desire to advance its 


interests. 
By-Laws. 

Since the last annual report the By-Laws have been revised, and after 
due publication (See No 2, Vol. I.), the present Code was adopted and is 
now in force. 

MILITARY INVENTIONS. 

Several specimens and models of recent military inventions have been 
received accompanied by brief descriptions for publication in the Journal. 
The Council invite further contributions of this kind, 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion I would earnestly appeal to all officers of the army to 
lend their support to an Institution which has already done something 
to develop the higher professional aims of the Service, and, if further en- 
couraged, can not fail to be profitable, in a greater degree. 


WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
President M. S. J. 


Chairman (Ex-Officio) Executive Council. 


GoveRnor’s ISLAND, Jan. 1st, 1881. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


[A.] 
MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, AND EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1880. 


Jan. 1, 1880.—Balance in hands of Treasurer, .. , $760 57 
Received during the year: 
Annual dues from old members, $650 00 
“ “ new 45 5 00 
For life-membership, ° 125 00 


Miscellaneous, ‘ ° 5° $1,230 50 


Total, . ° $1,991 07 
EXPENDITURES. 
For compensation of Janitor . - $329 00 
“ fixtures of Museum, . ‘ 241 24 
“ stationery, printing and binding 
Journal, &c., . ‘ - 565 34 
For postage, express, oil, brooms, etc., 133 48 
“one trip of Sec’y. to Washington 
and return, . . 34 75 $1,303 81 


Dec. 31, 1880.—Balance, deposited with Bank of North Amer- 
ica, N. Y., $687 26 
The foregoing is a true statement from the books of this office. 


CHAS. T. LARNED, 
Vice Treasurer. | 


OrFice oF Vice TREAsuRER, M. S. L., U. S., 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, N. Y. H., 11, 1881. 
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PROFESSIONAL TOPICS. 


[B.] 
PAPERS ON PROFESSIONAL TOPICS 


that have been received during the past year. 
TITLES, 
Sewerage, Drainage and Ventilation of Army Posts, with 
drawings. 
.. The Siege of Plevna. 
. -TheMacConnell Cartridge Box. 
The use of Railways in War. 
Law in the Army. 
...A new Tent Heating and Cooking Apparatus. 


.-Military Rifles and Rifle Firing, Marksmanship an Ele- 
ment of National Strength. 


The Indian Question. 

Education in the Army. 

The Italian Artillery. 

Military Law (2nd and 3d Parts.) 
The Legitimate in War. 

Arctic Experiences. 

A System of Handling Heavy Guns. 


1. An Instrument for obtaining the Rectangular Components 
of the Wind Force, with reference to a line of Fire. 
2. Hood’s Campaign in rear of Sherman’s Army, etc. 


go 
avr 
ANDERSON, Col. 
Buss, Lieut. T. 
BREWERTON, Capt 
Davis, Lt. G. B.. 
Grsson, Genl. Jo 
Hosss, Capt. C. 
Pore, Genl. JoHN... ...... 
PowELL, Maj. WM. H....... 
SANGER, Maj. J. P.......... 
SHERMAN, Genl. W. T...... 
if ScHOFIELD, Genl. JNo. M.... 
ScuwatTKA, Lt. FRED'K.... 
| Lt. G. N....... 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 
WHOSE TERMS EXPIRE JANUARY, 1883. 


President. 
Major General WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, United States Army, 


Vice-Presidents. 
Brigadier General S. V. BENET, Chief of Ordnance. 
Bvt. Major General GzorcE W. Getty, Colonel 3d Artillery. 
Bvt. Major General James B. Fry, Colonel Adjt. Generai’s Dept. 
Bvt. Major General WesLEY MERRITT, Colonel 5th Cavalry. 
Bvt. Brig. General T. L. CRITTENDEN, Col, 17th Infantry. 


Treasurer. 
Lieut. Colonel Cas. T. LARNED, Deputy Paymaster General. 


Vice- Treasurer. 
Captain THOMAS WARD, Ist. Artillery. 


Secretary. 
Bvt. Brigadier General THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, Colonel U. S. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 
Captain J. M. J. SANNo, 7th Infantry. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Assot, H. L., Lt. Col. Engrs. B. G. LITCHFIELD, H. G., Capt. 3d Art. L. C, 
ARNOLD, R. Major 5th Art., M. G. MENDENHALL, J., Maj. 1st Art. C. 
Baytor, T. G., Lieut.-Col. Ord. C. MITCHELL, W. G., Capt, 5th Inf. C. 
Davis, N. H., Col. I. G. D., B. G. MIcHLER, F., First Lieut. 5th Cav. 
Gisson, H. G., Maj. 3d Art. C, .  Mrcuitg, P. S., Prof. U. S. M. A. 
Goprrey, E. S., Capt. 7th Cav. Perry, A. J., Lt. Col. Q. M. D., B. G, 
Janeway, J. H., Maj. M. D. L. C. Vance, D. M., Capt. 16th Inf. M. 
Lizser, G. N., Maj. J. A. L. C. WALLACE, G. W., Lieut. Col. U.S. A. 


Publication Committee. 
Generals CRITTENDEN, Fry, ABBOT, Col. BAYLOR and Captain SANNo. 
Norr.—All communications should be addressed ‘* Governor’s Island, N. Y. H.” 


At the biennial meeting of the Military Service Institution of the United States, held 
at Governor’s Island, N. Y. H., Jan. 12, the above officers were elected to serve for 


two years : 
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BRECKINRIDGE, JOSEPH C., . 
Fry, James B., 
*Goutp, WILLIAM P., 
HADEN, JoHNn J., 
WILLARD, JOHN P., 


[c.] 
ACCESSIONS TO LIST OF MEMBERS 
SINCE LAST PUBLISHED LIST. 
([Brevets are designated by initial letters or abbreviations immediately following regiment or corps.] 
Life. 


Maj. I, G. Dept. 
Col. A, G. Dept., M. G. 
° Maj. Pay Dept. 
Lieut. 8th Infy. 
Maj. Pay Dept. 


Annual. 


G. E., Lt. U.S. A. 
ANDREWS, HENRY M., Lieut. 1st Art. 


Benyaurp, Wo. H. H., Maj. Engr. 
BALLANCE, JOHN G., Lt. 22nd Infty. 
Beck, W. B., Capt. 5th Arty., L. C. 
BincuaM, Tueo. A., Lieut. Engr. 
Brrkuimer, W. E., Lieut. 3d Arty. 
Buss, TASKER H., Lieut. rst Arty. 
Burnett, Levi F., Lt. 7th Infty. Capt. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN L., Lt. 1st Arty. 
CiarKE, H. F., Lt. Col. Sub. Dept. M.G. 
Crark, C. H., Lt. Ordnance. 

CusHinc, Harry C., Capt. 4th Arty. M, 
CuyLer, JAmMzs W., Capt. Engs. 


Darr, F. J. A., Lt. rath Infty. 
Day, S. A., Lt. 5th Arty. 


E.ronneapD, E., Lieut. 21st Infty. 
Frencu, Francis H., Lt. roth Infty. 


Jonny, Col. 7th Infty., M.G. 
GrogsBeck, S. W., Lieut. 6th Infty. 


Hazen, W. B., Brig. Genl. Sig. Corps, 
M. G. 


* Erroneously omitted from list published last year. 


HALter, G. O., Col. 23d Infty. 
Hatcu, Epw., Col. oth Cavalry, M. G. 
HowELt, C. W., Maj. Engr. 
Hammonp, A., Surg. Genl. retired. 


INGALLs, JAS. M., Capt. rst Arty. 


KAUFFMAN, A, B., Capt. 8th Cav, 
KENDALL, H. M., Lt. 6th Cav. 
KeEnsEL, Geo. A., Capt. 5th Arty., L. C. 
KrimBALL, A. S., Capt. A. Q. M. 
Kirsy, Henry, Lt. roth Infty. 


LARNED, C, T., Lt. Col. Pay Dept. 


MARKLAND, MATTHEW, Lt. 1st Infty. 
MAHAN, F, A., Lt. Engrs. 

Macoms, M. M., Lt. 4th Arty. 
McAULIFFE, J. R., Lt. 5th Art. 
MCFARLAND, WALTER, Maj. Engrs. 
McCoy, FRAnkK, Lt, 24th Infty. 
McCLELLAN, JoHN, Lt. 5th Arty. 
MERRILL, Lewis, Maj. 7th Cav. C. 
MENDENHALL, JOHN, Maj. 1st Arty, C. 
*MILLs, S. M., Lt. 5th Arty. 
MICHAELIs, O, E., Capt. Ordnance. 
MILLs, ANSON, Maj. roth Cav., L. C. 


NicHois, Wo, A., Lt. 23d Infty. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


O’Brien, L. M., Capt. 17th Infty. TuorP, FRANK, Lt. 5th Arty. 
O'Connor, C. M., Lt. 8th Cav. Truitt, C. M., Lt. 21st Infty. 
TyYLer, R. W., Capt. U.S. A. 
PATTERSON, THOMAS C., Lt. Ist. Arty. 
Perrine, H. P., Lt. 6th Cav. VEDDER, N., Maj. Pay Dept. 
Pottock, R., Capt. 21st Infty. VincENT, T. M., Maj. A. G. Dept., B. G. 
PrimE, NATHANIEL, Capt. U. S.A. L. C. Vottum, E. P., Maj. Med. Dept., L. C. 


RaFFerty, W. A., Capt. 6th Cav. WALKER, JOHN P., Capt. 3d Cav. 
Reeve, I. V. D., Col. U.S. A., B. G. Wirticu, W., Lt. 21st Infty. 

Wore, Wo. V., Lt. 2d Infty. 
SAWTELLE, Cuas. G., Lt. Col. Q. M. D.B.G.Woop, O. E., Lt. 5th Arty. 
ScHWATKA, FRED. Lt. 3d Cav. Wyetu, M.C., Asst. Surg. Med. Dept. 
SHORKLEY, GrorGE, Capt. 15th Infty. M. 
SincLair, WILLIAM, Capt. 3d Arty. M. = ZALINSKI, E. L., Lt. 5th Arty. 
SPARROW, SOL, E., Lt. 21st Infty. 
STANHOPE, PHILIP W., Maj. U.S. A.. L. C. 


The Military Service Institution of the United States has a membership of 595 
(Jan, 1, 1881) including (5) Honorary, (14) Life, and (576) Annual. 
Total number joined since organization. 
Honorary, - - - ° 
Life, - - - 
Annual, 


Loss 


Deaths, - 
Wholly retired, 
Resigned, - - 


Total membership Jan., 1881, 
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[D.] 
ACCESSIONS TO LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 
(Arranged alphabetically by names of Donors.) 


LIBRARY. 


ACADEMY OF MILITARY ScIENCE, Stockholm, Sweden, —~ = Hon. N. A. i 
U. S. Consul: Kongl. Krigsvetenskaps-Akademi andlingar och Tider 
1880. (24 pamphlets.) 

Backus, Gen. S. T. (A.-G. of Cal.) Roster of the National Guard of California, 1880, 
(1 pamp.) ; Codes and Regulations of the National Guard, Cal., 1880 (2 vols.) 
Report of the Inspector eral, Cal., 1880 (1 pamp.); Report of the A.-G. 

. for 1880. (Pamp.) 

Brapen, Lt. C. (U.S. A.) — of the West Point Alumni, 1871-80. (10 pamps.) 

Bincuam, Gen. J. D. (Q.M.D.) Roster of Officers Q. M. D., Dept. Mo., June, 1880; also 
Roster of Troops, Dept. Mo., July, 1880. Rules and Articles of War for U. S. 
Army, printed 1779 (bound) ; Sketch of the Organization of the Q. M. Dept., 1774 
to 1876 (pamp.) ; Table of Distances, P. O. Dept. (pamp.) ; Table of Distances, 

t. Dak. (pamp.) ; Army Regulations, Q. M. Dept., 1819 (pamp.) ; Instructions 
to Regimental and Battalion Paymasters, 1820 (pamp.); Instructions to Deputy, 
District and other Sub-Paymasters by the Paymaster-General U. S. A., 1814 (bound); 
Congressional Report on the Reorganization of the Army, 1878. Part 2. (pamp.); 
Statistics of Population, 9th Census, 1870. Tables I-VIII. (Bound.) 

BurBank, Lt. J.B. (3d Art.) Lecture Notes on Course in Military Science. Cornell 
University, Winter Term, 1881. (Pamp.) 

Burcess, Capt. B. Secty. Royal United Service Institution. Nos. 104, 105, 106 and 
to7. (Vol. 24.); Journal of the United Service Institution London, England ; 
also a complete file of the Journal from 1857 to 1877, excepting Nos. 4, 6, 27, 28, 29, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 65a, 66, 70, 71 and 75 which are out of print. 
‘Note.—With a view of having the set completed ious to being bound, members of the Mili 

Service : Institution are requested to make efforts <0 obtain yall or a part of the sake numbers.) ated 

Benet, Gen. S. V. Chief of Ordnance. Ordnance Notes, No. 126 to inclusive (15 
pamphlets) ; Report of the Chief of Ordnance, 1880. (1 vol.) 

Bomrorp, Gen. J. V. (U.S. A.) Documentary History of New York. (4 vols.) 

Cusuinc, Capt. S. T. (Sub. Dept.) American State Papers (1 vol.) ; Military and 
Naval Magazine (5 vols.) ; U. S. Military Laws, 1825 (1 vol.) ; Regulations of the 
Army, 1821 (1 vol.) ; Manual of Military Law, 1861 (1 vol.) ; G. O., 1862-63, Dept. 
Cumberland (1 vol.) ; Collection of Misc. Orders, 1863-65 (1 vol.); Collection of 
Misc. Reports (1 vol.) ; Maj. Bell’s Notes on Bread Making, 1865 (pamp.) ; Capt. 
Wilson’s Notes on Canned Goods, 1870 (pomp. Col. Kilburn’s Notes on Preparing 
Sub. Stores, 1863 (pamp.) ; Col. Simpson’s Instructions concerning Formal Con- 
tracts, 1873 (pamp.); Ms. Table of Distances in Texas, New Mexico, Dept. Mo., 
1867-70 (1 vol.) ; Map of the U. S. Forts and Garrisons, 1873; G. O., No. 27, Q 
M. G. O., 1868, (List of Distances) (pamp.); Army Paymasters Manual, 1871 
Schem’s Statistics of the World. (1 vol.) 

COMMITTEE OF ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. Rome, Italy. Giornale di Artiglieria e 
Genio, Anno., 1880 (with supplement, 22 parts.) 

— Gen. C. H. (Med. Dept.) Reports of Medical Officers for Oct., 1880 and Jan., 
1881. (2 ) 

CRANE, Wm. W. (Brooklyn.) Writings of Washington. By Sparks. (12 vols.) 

Fisu, Hon. Nicholas. (Chargé d’Affaires of the U. S., Berne, Switzerland.) Réglements; 
L'Infanterie Suisse; L’Artillerie federale ecole de batterie et brigade; Troupes a 

cheval ; Instruction du Cavalier a pied; Service du Train; Service de Garde; Service 
pour les Guides; Service Intérieur; Service des bouches a feu de Campagne; Manie- 
ment du Sabre ; Service des Vétérinaires ; L’amenagement des voitures de chemins 
de fer pour le transport des militaires malades et ordonnance sur l’equipement des 
trains sanitaires; L’emploi des chemins de fer pour les transports militaires. (14 vols.) 
Instructions:—Letir et l’estimation des distances pour l’infanterie suisse ; Connais- 
sance et l’enretien des armes a feu portatives; Connaissance et l’entretien des fusils 
de petit et de gros calibre; L’escrime au Sabre; Sapeurs du Genie; Service des 
troupes Suisses en campagne, Service Adjutant, Service technipue des Pontonniers; 
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Service technique des Sapeurs (11 vols.) ; Manuel pour la construction des batteries 
(1 vol.) ; Manuel sur l'étude du Terrani; ‘la lecture des cartes et les reconnaissances 
(1 vol.) ; Ecole de Gymnastique pour I’instruction militaire préparatoire de la jeun- 
esse Suisse des l’age de Io a 20 ans (1 vol.) ; Ordonnance pour les trompettes de l’In- 
fanterie, Artillerie et la Cavalerie Suisse. (2 vols.) Documents relating to the Mil- 
itary Organization of the Swiss Army—Articles of War—-Orders, etc. (23 pamphlets.) 
(Conn.) Report of the Adjutant General, Conn, for 1880 (bound.) 
(U.S. A.) The Command of the Army (pamp,) 

(U.S. A.) Orders, precedents and opinions relative to Military 

Law, and instructions and forms of procedure for Courts-Martial, compiled and pre- 
by C. E. S. Wood, Lt. 21st Infy. 

Hatt, Henry. American Navigation—some account of recent decay, etc. (I pamp.) 

Hamersty, T.H.S. (D.C.) Register of Cadets admitted into the U. S. Military 
Academy from establishment to 1880. (1 p-) 

Hamersty, L. R. H. (Phila.) The United Oct., 1880. 

Hay, John. Asst. Secty. of State. Report of U. S. International Exhibition, 1876, 
(Centennial). (9 vols.) 

Hazen, A.D. (P.O. t.) Report of the Third Assistant Postmaster General (1 

p-); Report of the Postmaster for 1880 (1 vol.); U. S. Official Postal Guide, 
an., 1881. )1 vol.) 

Hazen, Gen. W. B. Chief Signal Officer. Reports of the Chief Signal Officer for 1871, 
72,74, '77, '79 (5 vols., bound) ; Manual of Signals for the use of Signal Officers 
in the Field. (Unbound.) 

Howarp, Gen. 0.0. (U.S. A.) Annual Report, 1880. (2 copies). 

JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, through Hon. John A. Bingham. (U. S. Minister at Tokio, 
Japan.) Military System of Japan (1 vol.); Annual Report of the Military Organi- 
zation of Japan (1 voi.) ; Artillery Tactics (5 vols.) ; Infantry Tactics (4 vols.) ; 
Cavlary Tactics (3 vols.) ; Pioneers Manual (2 vols.) ; Military Gymnastics (1 vol.); 
Tables, showing the cost of arms, uniforms and equipments (I pamp.) ; Plates show- 
ing the uniform of the Japanese Army. (I vol.) 

MATtHeEws, Rev. J. R. (Chap. U.S. N.) The Naval Magazine for 1836--37. (12 nos.) 

MENDELL, Col. G. H. (Engrs.) Report upon the Blasting Operations at Lime Point, 
Cal., in 1868 and 1869. (1 vol.) 

McK sain, Gen. D. B. (U.S. A.) A correct Map of Scotland and Ireland, 
1746 ; Map of North Britain, 1778 ; Map of Europe, illustrated with principal trad- 
ing towns, 1770; = France, Illustrated with principal trading towns, 1794. 

McKegE, Surgeon J. C. (Med. Dept.) Narrative of the Surrender of a Command of U. 
S. Forces at Ft. Fillmore, N. M. Revised. (1 pamp.) 

NicuHo.son, Col. J. P. (Phila.) Fair Record of the Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon, 
1863 (pamp.) ; History of the Rebel Steam Ram Atlanta, Nov., 1863 (pamp.) ; Cata- 
logue of Prof. Allen’s Chess Collection (pamp.) ; Life and Services of General Grant, 
1868 (pamp.); Case of Fitz John Porter—a collection of pamphlets, etc. relating to the 
case (I volume); Annual Reports, By Laws, and Roll of Members of the Union 
League, Phila., 1862--79 (25 pamphlets); Essays on Political Organization, 
selected from among those submitted in competition for the prize offered by the 
Union League (pamp.) ; Memoir of Walter S. Newhall (unbound) ; Martial Deeds 
of Pennsylvania (unbound) ; Obituary, S. B. Fales. (pamp.) 

Parkuurst, Lt. C. D. (5th Cav.) Tables of Distances, Sketches, and Map of Arizona. 

PENNINGTON, Col, A.C. M. (2nd Art.)* The Sentinel of Freedom from Oct., 1790 to 
Sept., 1799, published at Newark, N, J. (1 vol.—newspapers bound.) 

ROSENGARTEN, J. G. (Phila.) A Memoir of Admiral and General Reynolds (pamp.) ; 
Reynolds’ Memorial—an Address delivered upon the presentation of a portrait of 
Gen. J. F, Reynolds. (pamp.) 

RopensoucH, Gen. T. F. (U.S. A.) Scott's Military Dictionary (1 vol.); Strat 
American War Game (2 vols.) ; English Soldier in the U. S. Army (1 vol.) ; Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order, etc. (1 vol.); Military Equitation (1 vol.) ; New York Legisla- 
tive Manual. 1881. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION, Woolwich. Proceedings of R. A. Institution. Nos. 
I, 2, 3 and 4, 1880. 

Scuurz, Hon. Caru. ( . of Interior.) Silver Commission, 44th Cong. Sen. Rep. 1 
vol.) ; Fresh Water Fisheries of the U. S., 45th Cong. Sen. Rep, (1 vol.) ; Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1877, 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.); Executive Documents, 
74 to Tot, —. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Expenditures in the State my 
45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Journal, Senate, U.S., 45th Cong. (1 vol.); Exe- 
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cutive Documents, 1 to 48, 45th Cong. Sen. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Hall’s Second Arctic. 
Expedition, 45th Cong. Sen. Rep. (1 vol.). International Monetary Conference, 
45th Cong. Sen. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Senate Mis. Documents, 45th Cong. (1 vol.) ; Trans. 
fer of Indian Bureau and Smithsonian Report, 1878, 45th Cong. Sen. Rep. (1 vol.); 
Private Land Claims, 45th Cong, Sen. Rep. (2 vols.) ; Senate Reports of Commit. 
tees, Vols. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 45th Cong. (4 vols.) ; Journal, House Rep. 45th Cong, 
(1 vol.) ; Foreign Relations, 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Secretary of War, 
Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Chief of Engineers, Vols. 1, 2 and 3, 
Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (3 vols.) ; Chief of Ordnance, Ex. Doc., 45th 
Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Chief Signal Officer, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. 
(1 vol.) ; Secretary of Navy and Postmaster General, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. Rt 
Rep. (1 vol.) ; Secretary of Interior, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.); 
Executive Documents, Vols. 11 and 16, 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (2 vols.) ; Secretary 
of Treasury, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Currency and Internal 
Revenue, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.); Estimates, Indian Disburse- 
ments and Patents, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Commerce and Nav- 
igation, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Offers for Carrying Mails, Ex. 

-, 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Commercial Relations, Ex. Doc., 45th Cong. 
H. R. Rep. (1 vol.) ; Mis. Documents, Vols. 1 and 3, 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (2 
vols.) ; Investigation of Judge Blodgett and Jno. I. Davenport, 45th Cong. H. R. 
Rep. (1 vol.) ; Presidential Election, Vols. 4 and5, 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (2vols.); 
Committees, 45th Cong. H. R. Rep. (2 vols.); Official Register of U. S., 1879 (1 
vol.) ; P. O. Department and Postal Service, Vol. 1 (1 vol,) ; Geology of the High 
Plateaus of Utah, with Maps, by Powell. 

Scuwarka, Lt. Fred. (3rd Cav.) Sir J. T. Jones’ Journal of Sieges in Spain (3 vols.); 
Hutton’s Mathematics (3 vols.); Gregory’s Mechanics (3 vols.); Report of Chief of 
Ordnance (1877); Ord. Property Regulations (1877); Bancroft’s Literary and His- 
torical Miscellanies. 

say 4 Gen. Wm. S. (N. J.) Report of the Adjutant General of New Jersey for 
1880. (pamp.) 

SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE Potomac. Report of the rth Annual Reunion, June, 
1880. (pamp.) 

STEVENS, JoHN A. (New York.) Magazine of American ene Og 1880 to Feb., 1881, 

SECRETARY OF THE U.S. NAVAL INsTITUTE. Proceedings o aval Institute, No. 
13. Vol. 6, 

SANno, Capt. J. -- (7th Inf.) Ninth Census of the U. S., 1870 (1 vol.) ; Geolog- 
ical Su of Montana, etc., 1874 (1 vol.) ; The Flags of Michigan. ( 1 vol.) 
Torren, Lt. C. A. L. (4th Art.) A Rational and Scientific System of Targets, etc., 
called for by the progress in Rifle Practice during the past few years, (1 vol., 

tables and di ms.) 

TIDBALL, Gen. J. C. (2nd Art.) Tidball’s Artillery Manual. (1 vol.) 

TurTLe, Lt. Thomas. (Engs.) Journal de la Librairie Militaire. (Yearly subscrip- 


tion.) 

VAN BureEN, Gen. Thos. B. (Consul General at Kanagawa, ym Geological Sur- 
vey of Japan, by Prof. B. S. Lyman, 1879 (pamp.); The Japan Gazette—Hong 
List and Directory. (1 vol.) 

VAN REED, Capt. W. E. (5th Art.) G. O. Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office, 
Confederate States Army, 1864. 

Vetcu, Rost. H. Major R. E.and Secretary R. E. Institute. Professional Papers of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, Vols. 2 and 3, with Appendix to Vol. 1; Prize Es- 
says for 1875--76. (2 vols.) . 

Wricut, Gen. H. G. (Chief of Engineers. U.S. phical Survey west of the rooth 
Meridian, by Wheeler (Vol. 6, Botany) ; Report of the Chief of Engineers (Parts 1, 
2 and 3); Second Treatise on the Decrease of Water in Springs, Creeks and Rivers 
(1 vol.); Lecture on the progress of the Works of completion of the new improved 
bed of the Danube at Vienna, etc., by Wex. (Translated.). 

Warp, WituiaM. (N. Y.) Official Registers of the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y., from 1819 to 1880 inclusive. 

Yarrow, Dr. H.C. (D.C.) Introduction to the Study of Mortuary Customs among 
the North American Indians. (1 vol.) 

File of Special, General, and G. C. M. Orders, from April, 1880 to Feb., 1881, as fol- 
lows :—Hd. Qrs. Army ; Divisions Atlantic, Gulf, Missouri and Pacific ; Depart- 
ments Arkansas, Columbia, Dakota, East, Missouri, Platte, South and Texas; Dis- 
trict of New Mexico. 

File of General Orders, State Militia, as follows :—New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
California, Massachusetts, Illinois, 1880. 
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(Articles Loaned are marked thus.*) 


prom. S. N. Y.) Old pattern, brass mounted, smooth bore, Dragoon 

to. 

Birp, Col. Chas. (23rd Infy.) Picture frame made from piece of tree cut down by rifle 
bullets at Spottsylvania, C. H., May 12, 1864, through incessant firing of 2nd Army 


Corps. : 

BALDWIN, Lt. J. A. (gth Infy.) Newspaper*—Mew England Weekly Journal, April 
8, 1728 ; Two-thirds of a Dollar, currency of 1776. 

Bomrorp, Gen. J. V. (U.S. A.) ‘“Hogarth’s Pencil Box (1697-1764) ; “Commodore 
Stephen Decatur’s Quarter-deck Sword. 

BRADLEY, Capt. C.O. (2oth Infy.) Iron Shot, 18pdr., from the battle-field of Palo 
Alto ; Mexican Copper Shot, 6pdr.; Canister Shot, with broken case of Canister, 
and one Musket Flint, all from the battle-field of Resaca de la Palma. 

BREWERTON, Capt. H. F. (5th Art.) Battle-Guidon, Light Battery “F,” 5th U. S. Artil- 
lery,* borne during the war 1861-6 ; Sword of the Saw-fish killed at Mangrove Key, 

1880. 


CHAMBERS, Col. Alex. (21st Infy.) South Sea Islander’s Bow and Arrows. (Poisoned.) 

Cralc, Maj. J. N. (roth Infy.) Fuses, time and percussion, from a field battery of 
Armstrong Guns, captured at Appomattox, C. H. (See accompanying letter.) 

CRITTENDEN, Gen. T. L. (17th Infy.) 21st Army Corps Flag,” carried through the 


battle of Chic . 
. (8th Infy.) Indian Mortar and Pestle, dug from ruins in 


a. 
Ciark, Capt. W. P. (2nd Cavy.) *White Buffalo Hide ; Sioux Indian’s Wolf Skin 


CrAwrorD, Gen. S. W. (U.S. A.) ‘*Cabinet, containing many interesting relics col- 
lected on the battlefield of Gettysburg, Pa., including nearly all the different kinds 
of Shot, Shell, Bullets, etc. fired by both sides, and picked up within the different 
Corps fronts (54 pieces) ; 1 Pr. Flint-Lock Pistols, taken from a dead Rebel officer ; 
Two Rebel Colors, Fort Sumter relics and case :—Pad-Lock of Main Gate ; Piece 
of Flag-staff; Inkstand, with box, etc.; Door Knob; Priming wire. Piece of 
Flag-staff of Fort Moultrie ; Gimlet and Piece of Apple tree from Appomattox, C. 
H., Va. Indian and Mexican Relics:—Indian War Bonnet; Tomahawk ; 
Whips ; Skirt ; Two pieces of Bead work ; Tobacco Pouch ; Powder Horn; 1 Pr. 
Mexican Spurs; Mexican Blanket; 1 Mexican Bit; Mexican Bridle (3 pieces) ; 
Shirt; Two Lariats; Five Engravings (framed)—Gettysburg (Walker) ; Quatre Bras, 
(Thompson) ; L’Alerte (Detaille); ‘‘1814” (Meissonier); Grant’s Hdqrs., City Point. 

Drew, Dr. O. A. (Ky.) Scrip, issued in 1862 by the Corporation of Ponchatoula, La. 

Davis, Gen. N.H. (U.S.A.) Kit Carson’s Card,” wit 

DonneLty, J. F. (N.Y.) Letter Book of Major General A. P. Hill, comdg. Light 
Division, x» Northern Virginia, C. S. A., for ip of the year 1862. 

Dewees, Capt. T.B. (2nd Cav.) Guidon Co. A., 2nd Drags., carried during Mexican 

ar. 

EckERSON, Maj. T. J. (U.S. A.) 6pdr, Shot (U. S.); Iron Shell (Mexican) ; Sword 
and Scabbard; all taken from the ruins of Fort Brown, Texas. 

Foster, Miss K. (N. Y.) Bust of Ajax. (Life size, crayon.) 

Gipson, Gen. John. (7th Infy.) Photographic copy of the Agreement entered into and 
signed at Appomattox, C. H., April 10, 1865, in regard to the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

a. ag? a or (23rd Infy.) Indian Pottery (Pueblo), dug from a Mound near 

ta Fe, N. M. 

Hazen, Gen. W. B. Chief Signal Officer. *One Set of Field Signal Equipments. 

KENDRICK, Green, (Conn.) Peninsula Bank Scrip, Yorktown, Va., issued in 1861. 

Kitpatrick, Col. R. L. (U.S. A.) Engraving of Sir Jeffery Amberst, K. B., Com- 
mander in Chief of the British Forces in America from 1758 to 1764; Uniform of 
the 24th or 2nd Warwickshire Regiment of Foot, 1841, water colors. 

Lawrence, Col. A.B. (N. Y.) Fragment of the Rebel Flag, found floating over the 
Capitol at Richmond, 1865; Confederate Notes, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, being 


¢ Articles loaned to this Collection will be carefully preserved and kept subject to the owner’s order. 
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surrendered funds of Lee’s Army at A ox, C. H.; Confederate Mss.; Letters 
of James A. Seddon, Secretary of War; Generals Winder and Myers, Colonels 
Noble and Carter (with endorsements of Gen. Ransom, Jones and Cooper, Adjt. 
Genl.) together with dispatches from General Lee (eight inclosures) ; Crimean 
Cartridges from Longstreet’s troops, Suffolk, Va.; Blank Checks, Treasurer of 
the Confederate States ; Quartermaster’s Order for transportation in favor General 
H. A. Wise, C. S. A.; Piece of Shingle from Independence Hall. 

Lawrence, Col. Saml. B. (N. Y.) Field Mess Kit, complete for three 
containing 38 pieces packed in a tin bucket, with ny cap (covered with canvas) ; 
Height 12 inches, diameter 9} inches, and weight - bs. 

LARNED, Prof. C. W. U.S. Mil. Acad. “Specimens of Drawing by members of the and 
and 3d Classes, United States Military Academy at West Point. (Sec. instalment): 
1. Topog. Map of a portion U. S, Reservation, West Point, N. Y., by Cadet Chamberlain. 1878, 

2. Study in Hill Shading, Barney. 1879. 
Topog. Map of a section U. S. Reservation, West Point, N. Y., by Cadet Goethals. 1878. 


4. Elevation of Lighthouse (water color), by Cadet Bartlett. 
Orthographic Drawing in water colors, of Colt’s Revolver, model of 1872, by Cadet Leonhaeuser, 


Orthographic Drawing in water colors, of 3pdr. Field Gun Cae by Cadet Cornish. 1880. 
. Orthographic Drawing in water colors, of 10-inch Mortar and Bed, by Cadet Handforth. 1880. 

z Perspective Drawing in water colors, of 13-inch Mortar and Bed, by et Townsley. 1880, 

9. Orthographic Drawing in water colors, of Section of a Spencer Rifle, by Cadet Emery. 

10. Orthographic Drawing in water colors, of a U. S. Springfield Rifle, model 1873,by Cadet West, 188, 
11. Topographical Sketch U. S. Reservation, West Point Cadet Carter. 1858. 

12. Orthographic Drawing in water colors, of a Section of Machinery, by Cadet 

13. Gribeauval Gun Carriage, by Cadet Hall. 1880. : 

MILLs, Col. Anson. (roth Cav.) “One large Indian Lodge, with poles ; Squaw’s Dress 
and Vest ; Two Sioux Blankets ; Two Blanket Strips ; Warrior's Coat; Plain and 
Beaded Leggins (3 pr.) , Saddle Bags ; Reticule; Knife Scabbard ; Two Tobacco 
Pouches ; Hatchet and Pipe combined ; Indian Pipe ; Match Pouch ; Awl and hold- 
er; Necklace; Child’s Charm; Beaded Ring Charm, with scalp locks; Eagle's 
Feather ; War Club ; Bow and Arrows, with Quiver; Lion Skin; Three prs. Moc- 
casins ; Mustang Crupper ; Cheyenne War Bonnet; Guidon Troop I., 7th Cav., 
captured by the Sioux in Custer’s last fight and recaptured. The Lodge, t 
with the greater part of the relics were captured from the Sioux Indians in the com- 
bat at Slim Buttes, 1876; Mill’s Cartridge Belt. (Patent.) 

Morris, Wm. G. (Wash. T.) Four Photographs, two of the late Bt. Maj. Gen. Wm. 
W. Morris, U.S. A.; Lieut. Gouverneur Morris, late U.S. M. Corps; Captain JohnC. 
Casey, late Commanding Sub., U.S. A. 

MeTCALFE, Capt. H. (Ord. Dept.) Three Telegrams to Mrs. Robt. Anderson, announ- 
cing the Fall of Fort Sumter, 1861; Piece of the Flag from Sumter, ,with auto- 
graph of General Anderson ; Russian Cartridge Pouch. 

Murpny, Priv. P. (Gen. Ser.) ‘Fort Sumter Medal (4th class), presented by the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, to the defenders of the Fort. 

McKeeg, Surgeon J.C. (Med. Dept.) Apache Indian Cards from Arizona, captured 
by Al. Sieber, Captain of a Company of Indian Scouts, who surprised, shot and 
killed the Indians whilst they were playing them. 

MaAcDonaLtp, W. (N. Y.) Bust of General W. S. Hancock. 

NATIONAL RIFLE Ass. OF AM. (N. Y.) The Palma* ; The Centennial Trophy—“ In 
the name of the United States of America to the Riflemen of the World.” (See de- 
scriptive card.) 

PENNINGTON, Col. A.C. M. (2nd Art.) Pocket Handkerchief, captured and recap- 
tured during the late Rebellion. 

Power, J. S. (L. 1.) Two Photographic Views of portions of the U. S. Q. M.D., at 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Perry, Gen. A.J. (Q. M.D.) Three Photos.: Fifteen Sketches : 

1. Annesly Bay, Abyssinia; Plan of Debarkation of Sir Robert Napier’s Expedition in Jan., 1868, 
which culminated in the Fall of Magdala and death of Theodorus in April, 1368. 
2. Depot near Annesly Bay for Sir Robert Napier : Expedition, consisting of 4,000 British and 8,000 
Sepoy troops, Jan., 1868. 
3. Theodorus, ) Fam) of Abyssinia, after death. 
4*. View of Fort Bridger, Wy. T., from the N. W.—1870. Water color by Schonborn. 
S View of Camp Douglas, U. T., from the E.—18 - 
. View of Fort Fetterman, Wy. T., from the S. W.—1870. 
ie: View of Fort Kearney, Neb., from the N. E.—1870. 
*. View of Fort Laramie, Wy, T., from the E.—1870. 
g*. View of Omaha Barracks, Neb., from the N. E.—18 
10*. View of Fort D. A. Russell, Wy. T., from the S.S.W.—1870. 
11°. View of Fort Fred. Steele, Wy. T., from the E.N.E.—1870. 
12°. View of Fort Sedgwick, Col. T., from the W.—1870. 
View of Fort Sanders, Wy. T., from the N.—18 
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33s: View of Q. M. Depot, Ft. D. A. Russell, Wy. T.—x870. 
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~~. View of Fort Philip Kearney, Wy. T., from the S.—1867. From a sketch by Lt. Paulus. 

. View of Fort Philip Kearney, Wy. T., from the E.—1867. ” - 

17*. View of Fort Reno, Wy. T., from the S. Wee. Ink sketch by Schonborn, 

ie. View of Fort C. F. Smith, Wy. T., from the S. W.—1867. From a sketch by Capt. D’Isay. 
19. Photograph of the Q. M. Depot, San Antonio, Texas. 
20. The Telescope, published at Warren, R. I., Dec. 18, 1813. No. 7, Vol 1. 

Row ey, Ord. Sergt. Wm. (U.S. A.) Last lines penned by the late General Win- 
field Scott, April 6, 1866. 

RopensouGH, Gen. T. F. (U.S. A.) Colored Lithographic Portrait of the Indian 
Chief Wi-jun-jon, by Catlin ; Pen and Ink Sketches, with Map, pertaining to the ser- 
vices of the 2nd Dragoons (2nd Cavalry). (Framed.*) Four oo Letters : 

1. Walsh, Robert (English Author), relates to a Medal, and his ** Essay on M y 
2. Walsh, Robert, May 11, 1836. 

3. Warren, Richard, on Medal of Coll., City of New York. 

4. Washington Ann., Bushrod (Judge, nephew of the General, March 26, 1791. 

Rockwoop, Geo. G. (N.Y.) Six Photographic Views of Governor's Island, Fort 
Columbus and Castle Williams. 

STERNBERG, Surgeon G. M. (Med. Dept.) Indian Pottery, from Mounds on the Geor- 
gia and Florida Line. (Recent excavations.) (g pieces.) 

SnypDER, Capt. Jas. (3rd Infy.) Head and Horns of the Elk, also Blacktailed Deer. 
Mounted.) 

TR ay Lt. Frep. (3rd Cav.) U.S. Flag, unfurled July 4, 1879 at King William's 
Land, etc.; Horns of the Musk Ox, from King William’s Land ; Indian Scalp, 
Sioux Chief, “ American Horse”; Indian relics captured in the action at Slim Buttes, 
Dakota, 1876, consisting of pouches, pipes, arrows, squaw dress, bonnet, bridle, 
tomahawk, war club and belt. (14 pieces.) 

SanceR, Maj. J. P. (1st Art.) Sample of German Army Food (meat and potatoes). 
The bag is 3x1} inches, and contains one ration. 

SPRAGUE, — - (Pay. Dept.) Photo’ of the Henry Wilson Monument, Soldiers’ 
Home, D.C. 

SpraGug, John T. Jr. (N. Y.) Confederate Scrip, issued during the RebeHion, in Ala- 
bama, Florida and Georgia. (7 specimens.) 

Scupper, W. E. (N.J.) Sixth Brigade, N. Y. S. M., Court Martial Record Book, 
1826--31. (1 vol., Ms.) 

SHERIDAN, Gen. P. H. (U.S. A.) Oil Portrait, by Gregori. (Presented at request of 
Council.) Letter of Appointment as Major-General U. S. A., containing language 
dictated by President Lincoln; Two Autograph Letters (/fac-simile) from President 
Lincoln to Gen. Sheridan (Sep. 20 and Oct. 20, 1864), conveying congratulations on 
the victories at Winchester and Cedar Creek, Va. 

—— 7 W. T. (U.S. A.) Photograph by Brady. (Presented at request of 

uncil.) 

Urron, Gen. E. (4th Art.) Gun Barrel. The musket to which this barrel belonged 
was one of a stack (of 96th Penn. Vol. Infantry) struck by a shell at Spottsylvania, 
C. H., Va., May gth, 1864. The barrel was bent into present shape by the shell, 
which at same time discharged the other muskets, killing six officers and men. 

WortH, Miss M.S. (D.C.) “Cocoanut Canteen and Cup, mounted and carved, found 
some six feet beneath the surface of the ground, near Tallahasse, in 1842, and pre- 
sented by the finder to the late General Wm. J. Worth; Pair of Moccasins and 
Pouch, made by the daughter of Spotted Tail. (Sioux Chief.) 

Wuarton, Capt. J. S. (1gth Infy.) Photograph of “ Benny Havens.” 

Wooprurr, Lt. THos. M. (5th Infry.) Photograph of the late Captain Andrew T. 
Bennett, 5th Infantry, killed in action with bhectile Indians, on Clark’s Fork, Mon- 


tana, Sep. 4, 1878. 


IMPORTANT. 


Members are requested to advise the Secretary promptly 
of each change of address, in order that the Journal and other 
communications may be mailed directly. 
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